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A LETTER TO STEPHEN CARLTON CLARK: 


Written by Henry Allen Moe in March 1959 


but never mailed* 


DEAR STEPHEN 


This will be a letter I should like to send you; but I know 
I never will. For it will be—is bound to be—a letter of praise, 


and you wouldn't like to be praised; you would say that my 
praise is unjustified; you would say that this kind of talk 
should be reserved until a man is dead, when he cannot 
object to it. You would be right on points one and three and 
so I shall not mail it. But I need to write it for myself. For 
you are like the man of whom John Dryden once wrote: 
“Large was his wealth, but larger was his heart.’ Larger, by 
far, is your heart and also your understanding. 

I need to say, for myselt, what I intend to say here. You 
never let your money obtrude, never let anybody get the idea 
that without your money the New York State Historical 
Association and the Farmers’ Museum as presently consti 
tuted would be in an impossible financial fix—which they 
certainly wou'd be. The true situation is rather that without 
your ideas, these Cooperstown cultural institutions would be 
in an impossible fix in many more ways than financially. 

We-—you and I and everybody else—discuss things on terms 
of equality: you want to arrive at the right answer, however 
far that agreed-upon right answer may be from yours in the 
beginning. Though rich—and I suppose very rich—you 
always hear us through when we speak our minds in opposi- 
tion to yours; and we always have talked things through to 
agreement—which agreement sometimes centered on my idea, 
sometimes on yours, about fifty-fifty. 

But you are no easy discusser, no compromiser; your sin 
cerity of purpose, your firm belief in the reasons behind the 
purposes you urge, the longer range- thinking that habitually 

e Stephen ( Clark, who died on September 17, 1960, became Chairman of 


the Board of Trustees in 1946. Henry 


Allen Moe has been President of the 
Association since September 1951. 
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is yours, not only tend to carry conviction but also to endear 
you to your initially-disagreeing colleagues. You do what 
you do, and say what you think with simplicity and often 
with a touch of humility—and this humility always is sur- 
prising and often seems incongruous in one so _ richly 
endowed with brains and character and knowledge as you are 

Having gone this far in this letter, it becomes firmly clear 
that [ can be writing it only for myself about a colleague 
I respect, admire and love. 

It began—our working together—you will remember, dur 
ing the early days of the Second World War when you were 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the Museum of Mod 
ern Art in New York City and I was a new Trustee. The 
young men of the Museum’s Board—Nelson Rockefeller and 
Jock Whitney, for example—had gone off to the wars, just 
as you and I had done a quarter of a century before. You 
are an early-riser and so am I, and we used to meet in my 
office at eight o'clock in the morning: it was like you to suit 
my convenience and not to ask me to take the extra time to 
go to yours. 

It was at these eight-o’clock meetings that I came to know 
the high standards you imposed upon yourself and, no less, 
expect from others. You were not only Chairman of the 
Museum’s Board of Trustees but also of the Museum’s Com 


mittee on Acquisitions and, as such, yours was the predom 


inating voice in making the Museum’s collections of modern 
art the greatest such collection in the world. 

You could do it because you yourself are a connoisseur, 
perhaps the greatest living in America: for you, quality is 
everything, and not only in art. You tap deep layers of feeling 
and experience in your own life, your taste is impeccable and 
your knowledge broad. And yet you never did confuse know] 
edge with taste. You have the courage, and the humility, to 
rely upon your own deep layers of feeling and experience. 
And so, as you once wrote me, “I have never, so far as I can 
recall, sought the advice of any so-called art expert.” 


But let me not set down what looks like the impression, as 





» 


Wares 


STEPHEN CARLTON CLARK 
I882 1960 
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I think about you in my library, that you are a solemn man. 
You are quite capable of ripping aside pretensions, as I have 
heard you do: ‘‘He certainly comes from an old family, but it 
shows its age too much to suit me.” And again: “I think I 
hate the rich as much as I hate anything: most of them think 
too much about their money.” 

Alice Winchester has just published in her magazine 
Antiques what I think is a pretty fair summary of you in 
relation to the New York State Historical Association and 
the Farmers’ Museum in Cooperstown. She makes just the 
right points—that, from you, we have our guiding light in 
your insistence upon “authenticity and simplicity.”” And 
that, also from you, we have our simple purpose, “to foster 
an informed patriotism.” 


Also from you, we have great collections of things—beauti 
ful and authentic American furniture, typical and useful and 
authentic early American buildings furnished just right, and 
one of the greatest—so-called for want of a better term—folk 
art collections in America. “‘If it’s art it’s art, whether folk or 
fine.” 

But more important than all this, we also have from you a 

love of people, of people as people without regard to family 
or race or anything else except human quality. Unerringly, 
you understand the quality of the school-teachers from the 
little towns, the collectors of fine little things who collect 
what they can afford to collect, the thoughtful older ladies 
and gentlemen and the eager and brash youngsters who 
attend our Annual Seminars on American Culture. As you 
prowl—lean and tall—about among the seminarians and 
among our quarter million annual visitors, very few know 
that you are the author of all they see. You never introduce 
yourself as the Maecenas, which you are; and so how could 
they know? For you may have a hole in the pants of an old 


suit that you like—I have seen it!—and the popular concept is 
‘that rich men don't have holes in their pants. And most rich 
men don’t drive five-year-old Chevys, but are supposed to be 
driven by chauffeurs in Cadillacs and Rolls Royces. Nor do 
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they talk with farmers and farmers’ wives about the types of 
their grandfathers’ plows and of their grandmothers’ looms 
and churns. Nor can many rich men talk with scholars, as you 
can, on the sure footing that the scholars’ books have been 
read and understood. 

And then there is the Mary Imogene Bassett Hospita! in 
Cooperstown, named for a pioneer woman physician of thx 
village. Not named for any Clark, nor does anything you 
have established and supported and endowed bear the name 
of Stephen Clark. There are bronze plaques to others and 
others’ names on buildings—to the great man, Owen Becket 
who was your friend, and to many immortals in the Baseball 
Museum and Hall of Fame, Abner Doubleday Baseball Field, 
Fenimore House—but there’s no use looking for the name of 
Stephen Clark because it isn’t anywhere, not on stone 01 
wood or bronze, and as seldom as possible on papers which 
are kept onlv in the vaults. 

Your brother Edward started the Hospital and when 
died you took the leadership, intellectually, ideally and 
financially. You made the Mary Imogene Bassett Hospital in 
Cooperstown the best rural hospital in the world. That it 
cost you millions upon millions of dollars I never heard you 
mention; but your hopes for what it would do—in setting 
standards for hospitals in the country for people when ill, in 
setting procedures and standards so that people might not 
get ill, in teaching young doctors and nurses, in medical 
research of both. applied and fundamental character—are 
never far from the front of your head nor ever out of the love 
of your heart. 


I have written of things I know; like the ancient Greek, I 
may say that all of this I saw and part of this I was. But there 
is so much of you in which I never have had a part: your 
D. S. M. in World War I, your newspaper ownerships in 
Albany, your services to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 


your business interests and directorships, your trusteeships of 

the St. Luke’s and Roosevelt Hospitals, your donations to the 

National Gallery of Art and to the Yale University Art 
} 


& 
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Gallery, your endowments of foundations, your gifts to many 
other causes, institutions and persons. And always you also 


give yourself, with your standards of excellence and with 
your standards of freedom and with your independence of 


any pressures. 


Sincerely yours, 


HENRY ALLEN Mor 


, mber 1960 

As I re-read now what I wrote—but did not send—to Mr. 
Clark in March of 1959, I am greatly aware that, in the 
presence of some facts of which his death is one, I do not have 
words that are great enough. But Pericles did in his Funeral 
Oration: and I am sorry that Mr. Clark does not have his 
Pericles. Still, I take comfort in the knowledge that, with or 
without words of mine, what Mr. Ciark did in a noble life 
will live. The products of his acute thought and of his steady 
passion for excellence will live; for things so made do not die. 

He taught us enough to ensure that he taught his ideals. 
And if we are not good enough to teach his ideals to our 
successors, then we are not good enough to have been his 
pupils But I think we are—or at least, so I hope. 

H. A. M. 








THE DIRECTOR’S REPORT 
FOR 1960 


Stephe 


The most important single event in the Association’s yea 
was the death on September 17th of the beloved Chairman of our 
Board, Stephen Carlton Clark. Henry Allen Moe, our President, 
has written beautifully of Mr. Clark but I would like to add some 
words from the record and from my own memories. 

Ihe record begins sometime in 1938 when Mr. Clark suggested 
to Dixon Ryan Fox, who was then President of the Association, 
that the administrative center of the New York State Historical 
Association move from Ticonderoga to Cooperstown. He ex- 
plained that he was interested not only in the potential of the 
Association but also i he welfare of his native village. He 
offered to make available to the Association what is now known 
as the Village Library Building, on Main Street, and to find the 
funds through the Clark Foundation for a gradual expansion 
of the Association’s holdings and activities. ‘The Trustees met 
in October 1938 and the offer was accepted. On January 1, 1939, 
Edward P. Alexander arrived from ‘Ticonderoga to direct the 
Association from its new home. 

\s early as June 1959, when the first exhibition of American 
paintings was ope ned, the public began to get some awareness of 
the kind of impact Mr. Clark’s interest was having on the Assoc- 
iation. On the 4th of July, 1940, I remember the dedication of 
the collection of Browere’s Life Masks, which Mr. Clark had 
bought an st into bronze for the Association. The Annual 
Meeting held ‘in August that year was a memorable one, 
climaxed by the dedication of Victor Salvatore’s statue of James 
Fenimore Cooper and a p n Doubleday Field. All of 
these things bespoke the new vitality which Mr. Clark’s in- 
terest was quietly, modestly, unobtrusively effecting 

At this time Mr. Clark refused to go on the Board of the As- 
sociation; he stayed very much in the background. Ed Alexander 
went to Wisconsin to be Director of its Historical Society; Clifford 
Lord came to take his place; and the concept of a collection of 
farm tools and implements began to materialize. During the 
war years George Campbell, today Curator of The Farmers’ 
Museum, began collecting such items from farms and shops in 
the area and these were displayed in the building on Main 
Street. Soon it was evident that this collection would be much 
larger than could be housed where it was, so Mr. Clark estab- 
lished The Farmers’ Museum in the great dairy barn, which had 
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age: in 
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been built by Edward Severin Clark, Stephen Clark’s older 
brother. Then he bought the William B. Sprague’ Collection of 
early craft tools, the spinning collection of Elsie W. Edsall and 
the farm implements from the old Wyckoff Farm in Brooklyn. 

In 1945 The Farmers’ Museum opened, and then the Associa 
tion moved up to Fenimore House, which had been Edward 
Severin Clark’s home, and the pattern that the members now 
know for the Association’s operation was in force. A Junior Pro 
gram had been started, Fenimore House was our art museum, and 
The Farmers’ Museum was operating as a folk museum of upstate 
New York life, and all of these things had been made possible 
through Mr. Clark. 


It was not until June, 1945, that he agreed to go on the Board 
and in August, 1946, he was elected, under the new constitution, 
to the office of Ch2irman of the Board. Clifford Lord had suc- 
ceeded Edward Aiexander in Wisconsin and the directorship 
was open. The first task of the new Chairman was to find a Direc 
tor and it was in the month of August, 1946, that I first met Mr 
Clark. It was for me a memorable occasion and one I always 
recall with infinite pleasure. I had come to Cooperstown rather 
against my better judgment for the interview; I was not a 
historian, I was not interested in museums. I was interested in 
teaching and, by hereditary right, in upstate New York. I have 


never fully understood what happened in the hours that M1 
Clark talked to me about his vision of what the Association could 
become, his vision for the Museums, his vision for the Seminars 
on American Culture, for the Junior Program, for the creation 
of a cultural center among the Otsego County hills. All I know is 
that I was completely entranced by his vision and I went away 
converted to his dream and to his leadership. 


came to realize that his judgment, his wisdom, his greatness of 
heart were the most valuable assets the Association had. From 
early spring to late fall he would be in Cooperstown every week- 
end and on Saturday morning, usually quite early, he would 
walk up from the village, through The Farmers’ Museum, across 
the street to Fenimore House, and sit in my office for an hour 
or more, leaning against the wall on the hind legs of a straight 
backed chair, smoking, talking, planning. Sometimes we just sat 
and gossiped; sometimes we worked out and discussed new ex 
hibits or buildings to be added to The Farmers’ Museum o1 
paintings for Fenimore House; we talked over problems of 


In the years that followed, as we worked closely together, | 


Ol 
personnel, and public relations. If I had been away, he was 
always interested to know what I had seen or learned or heard. 
I can say in all truthfulness that I never saw him enter the door of 


10 
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my office without it giving me pleasure and he never got up to 
leave without my regretting his departure. 

No director ever enjoyed a happier relationship with the 
Chairman of his Board than did I. He never interfered in admini 
stration. Once a policy was set he had confidence that it would 
he carried out and yet, on the other hand, he was always gen- 
erous of his time and experience when one went to him for 
counsel. He always felt that time was on our side and the quality 
of the result was more important than any deadline. He was 
always quick to laugh at his own mistakes and ‘would be the first 
to tell you of errors he had made in judgment. He had a mind 
always free and open to new ideas; one of his favorite expressions 
was, “How are we going to tell unless we try it,” and so we would 
try it and many of the things which we tried succeeded but for 
the failures there was never criticism. It was always seen as part 
of the learning process of our organization. 

rhe development of Fenimore House as a center for American 
folk art was, of course, entirely his doing. First he bought 
thirteen pieces from the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Elie Nadel 
man: a vear later he bought the collection of Jean and Howard 
Lipman and then in 1958 the collection of Mrs. William J. Gunn 
He took infinite pleasure in these objects for thernselves and 
brought years of experience as one of the great American col- 
lectors of academic art to bear on the folk art materials. 

Just a week before he died he walked up to the Museums from 
the village and walked down through the Crossroads area of 
Che Farmers’ Museum, stopping to chat with some of the mem- 
bers of the staff, went upstairs and looked around the second 
floor of the Main Building, came down and as he went out spoke 
to George Campbell, saying that the place never looked better. 
Following his usual track, he went over to Fenimore House, went 
up to the second floor and looked over the Gunn Collection, 
wandered around the first floor and the folk art gallery by him 
self, unnoticed by the visitors who were in the Museum at that 
time. As he left he said something about how well the place 
looked and went on back home. 

When his will was read we had further evidence of his interest. 
\"\ hat he did for the \ssociation was just what he had alwavs 

iid he intended to do. He left $2,000,000 as an endowment 
and he gave as a gift all those paintings and art objects and 
manuscripts in the Museum which still belonged to him. Many 
people didn’t know what a large proportion of our collection did 
belong to him because he always said, “Treat it as though the 
\ssociation owns it. You are going to eventually, anyway,” so 
that paintings went out on loan as belonging to the Association 
when actually they were still his, but he always resisted any 


1] 
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attempt on our part to give public credit to his generosity. His 
bequest does not greatly increase our current income because this 
endowment will provide us with approximately the same amount 
of, money which has come in recent years from the Scriven 
Foundation, a foundation he and his brother, F. Ambrose Clark 
established some years ago. In keeping with one clause of the will 
the Trustees elected to the Board at a meeting in December Mr. 
Charles E. Main, Mr. Clark’s financial advisor, as well as close 
friend. The Trustees also elected Mr. Stephen C. Clark, Jr. to 
serve on the Board. He has been on The Farmers’ Museum 
Board for many years, was the person who conceived the idea of 
he Farmers’ Museum Junior Show, and has always been ex 
tremely active in its promotion and production. Both of thes¢ 
elections strengthen the Board at a time when it has suffered a 
major loss. 

At the same meeting the ‘Frustees passed a Resolution relative 
to Mr. Clark, which they voted should be published at this time 


We, the Trustees of the New York State Historical Association, 
mourn the loss of Stephen C. Clark who died on the 17th of 
September, 1960, after serving fourteen years as Chairman of 
our Board. 


Throughout those years he gave us a steady and consistent 
leadership which well could be a model for associations such 
as ours: with the advice and the consent of his colleagues on this 
Board he set the policies to be followed, but in their day to day 
implementation he never interfered, unless there was a call to 
him for aid and then all his wisdom and experience were put at 
our command. 


His confidence in his fellow citizen set the tone for policy. “If 
you trust the people, if you assume they are honest and intelli 
gent, they will almost always rise to the levels of honesty and 
intelligence.” “If you offer people excellence they will find it out 
and respond to it.” His was the permissiveness of the strong and 
the unafraid. His scorn of the bully, the phony, the fanatic, 
guided us through crises which would have confused lesser men. 


His shy friendliness, his instinctive courtesy permeated the 
museums and the Association, creating an esprit de corps and a 
way of work which reaches every employee, every member, every 


visitor. 


Few men build a great creative dream and live to see it 
flourish beyond all other men’s expectancy; this he did. He found 
us a struggling, somewhat parochial historical society; he saw 
the pieces which could make us great and those pieces he put 
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together so that today we stand a national institution which each 
years throws a longer shadow. 


From his fortune he gave us abundantly—buildings, paintings, . 
equipment, endowment—but all these could have been but sterile 
things had he not given also his heart and mind and spirit with 
each gift and so they are alive and will continue to grow in 
usefulness long after those of us who loved him and remember 
him are forgotten. 


He lived by the simple and instinctive yardstick, Excellence. 
Where other men fumbled and erred, his sense of what was 
quality—in art, in books, in plans and projects for the future, in 
men and women—was as sure as the needle of a compass. 


BE IT RESOLVED then that in this season of our loss we 
dedicate ourselves and our successors to those same standards 
which were his, remembering to protect beyond all else the spirit 
of human understanding which clarified his every act. 


December 30, 1960. 
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ADULT PROGRAM 
eminars on American Culture 


The thirteenth annual Seminars on American Culture was 
the largest we have ever had, with 369 people-weeks; that is, 333 
individuals, 36 of whom attended for two weeks. Of these, 46! 


( 


came from New York State, 13°% from New England, 13°7, from 
the Middle Atlantic States, exclusive of New York, with sizable 
attendance from Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and then scattering 
across the rest of the country as far west as Oregon and as far 
south as Texas; a total of 23 States, the District of Columbia and 
Canada being represented. We had our largest faculty this year, 
a total of 38, six of whom are members of our staff, and three 
of whom Dr. Corey, Mrs. Little, and Miss Winchester are 
Trustees. 

We offered fourteen courses with a wider range of subject 
matter than ever before; in some instances entering areas which 
we had never previously attempted to cover, such as archaeology, 
the history of American furniture, of gardening, and of photo 
graphy, along with such old standbys as genealogy, rural social 
history, historical societies, history of the Iroquois, reading the 
landscape, American folk art, the conservation of paintings and 
of museum materials. This combination of both well-seasoned 
subjects for which we know there is a demand and new fields 
which we are exploring for the first time, make an ideal com 
bination. 

Students represented 44 different occupations; there were 
sizable groups of teachers, housewives, museum personnel, 
librarians, professional genealogists, and lawyers, then a fas 
cinating seasoning of such occupations as those of atomic ‘physi 
cist, floral designer, audiologist, poultryman, candle manufactur 
er, and a banker. So long as we can continue to get this good 
cross-section of the American public from all over the United 
States, so long as we can meet the needs and open new areas of 
interest, so long as we can create the special kind of spirit and 
enthusiasm which are a part of Seminars, we shall feel that this 
phase of our program is well done. Implicit in this self-satisfaction 
is the knowledge that the faculty devoted themselves unsparingly 
and that the quality of their teaching was at a new high. I trust 
that we never forget that the success of Seminars really 
depends on the teaching that is done and on the teachers who do 
it. 





Direcror’s Report For 1960 
Local H stor’ Workshop 


Chairman of the National Civil War Centennial Commission is 
Maj. Gen. U.S. Grant, 3rd, USA (Ret.), a man with strong roots 
in New York State. He came up to Oswego from Clinton, New 
York, where he summers, on the afternoon of September 7th, and 
it was he who delivered the opening address, fittingly, at our 
fourth annual Local History Workshop. It was a fine opening for 
yur 48-hour-session which moved smoothly thereafter through its 
scheduled sessions. 

(hese workshops are designed, after all, to be helpful to loca 
historians, and we were told that this was. A strong cast of 
characters helped us to hold stimulating sessions on bibliography, 
use of local records, arms and accoutrements, publishing local 
history, and the folklore of the Civil War in our State. There was 
enough time for informal discussions in the well-ordered and 
pleasant surroundings of the State University College of Ed- 
ucation, Oswego. There was, as well, an outstanding evening 
presentation of the controvertial film, Birth of a Nation, with its 
original piano-scored musical accompaniment. 

It is with great pleasure that we note how well in these years 
the Local History Workshop has taken hold. You may remember 
that we set this up in 1957 experimentally, when it was decided 
that the annual meeting of the Association would thereafter be 
held in Cooperstown in July during Seminars. We wanted to hit 
various parts of the state with a low-cost meeting that would pro- 
vide a forum of our local historians. Hitting upon the device of 
using college campuses at the moment before students arrived 
but when staffs were on duty, we think we have found a solution. 
At least, it seems to have worked and we shall be doing the same 
thing on Potsdam campus on September 8 and 9, 1961. Again 
this year the Workshop was supported by a generous contri 
bution of our Trustee, the Honorable Thomas C. Desmond 


hh) fin? 
Publications 


During 1960, four issues of volume XLI of New York History 
appeared regularly, under the editorship of Miss Dorothy C. 
sarck, the librarian. They contained nine articles relating to the 
State’s history and reviews of twenty-nine recent books of paz 
ticular New York interest. Ihe April issue was devoted to “New 
Found Folk Art of the Young Republic,” by Agnes Halsey Jones 
and Louis C. Jones, an account of the Mr. and Mrs. William J. 
Gunn collection recently given the Association, with notes and 
reproductions of eighty-one paintings therefrom shown in Feni- 
more House during the summer. “New-Found Folk Art” 


15 


was 
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issued separately, with the eighty-one illustrations, as the cata 
logue of the exhibit. The Director's Report for 1959 was printed, 
with illustrations of the Association’s activities, in the January 
issue. Dr. Albert, B. Corey’s Annual Listing, 1959, of ‘““New York 
State and Local Historical Research in Progress” appeared in 
July, together with a listing by William G. Tyrrell of current 
audiovisual materials (sound motion pictures, silent film strips, 
and long-playing records) which are useful in teaching New York 
State history. Miss Barck’s selection of “Articles of Interest to 
Yorkers” was printed quarterly, and her brief notices of “Local 
History in the Library” in January. 


Community Program 


During the year, the Association continued te sponsor meetings 
of a very informal group which has come to be known as “Local 
History Enthusiasts’—local people who are interested in many 
phases of history in Coopérstown and the townships around Lake 
Otsego and in Otsego County. There are no dues or by-laws o1 
. officers or formal organization—notices of the meetings are printed 
in the local newspapers, and some postcards are mailed as re 
minders to people most likely to be concerned with the particular 
subject of the evening. Miss Dorothy Barck, the librarian, and 
Mrs. Florence Ward, curatorial assistant, plan the programs, 
select the speakers, and help assemble the photographs which 
are projected. Each gathering attracted about two hundred 
people, regardless of weather. 

The 1960 meetings were: 

January 28. “Factories and Mills of the Early Nineteenth 
Century, in the Vicinity of Cooperstown,” by Frank C. Carpenter, 
illustrated with slides made from photographs collected by John 
Mott of Hartwick. 

March 24. “General James Clinton’s Brigade on Otsego Lake 
in the Summer of 1779,” by Frederick L. Rath, Jr. 

October 27. “Furniture Makers of Otsego County, 1790-1900.” 
by Miss Amelia D. Bielaski, illustrated with slides she had made 
of pieces in Lippitt House and Fenimore House, and of furniture 
privately owned in the County. 

Again, this year our February Sunday afternoon programs were 
a popular success and the Susquehanna Ball was larger and gaye 
than ever. 
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JUNIOR PROGRAM 
Yorkers 


Last year, again, the Yorker program grew. By the end of the 
1959-1960 school year we had 232 chapters with 8,324 members. 
What concerns us, of course, is whether the quality of the overall 
program, and its component parts, can be held as we grow. The 
answer is generally affirmative; but realization of the problem is 
forcing us to look at our headquarters operation and how we 
can improve it. Margaret Misencik and Vivian Olson, by their 
intense and efficient labors, assure a good technical handling of 
the central administration. But the importance of the program, 
the importance of working with teen-agers in this manner in 
these days demands, perhaps, doing more.than we are now doing. 
As the year ended, this was our concern. 

Basically, we think that the program at the chapter level is 
sound. This year, for example, there were listed in our Honor 
Roll 61 teacher-sponsors who have worked with us for five years 
or more. These “old hands’ have tested the program and are 
using it, we know, to excellent advantage. They compose the 

lid foundation on which the junior program is based and 
without them and their loyal service our job would be very much 
greater than it is. It seems fitting to inscribe their names this 
year, for the first time, in our Annual Report and you will find 
the listing at the end of this section. 

\ notable event of the year was that Yorkers were doubly 
honored by the American Association for State and Local His- 
tory. An award of Merit was granted “For developing and direct- 
ing in the past eighteen years an outstanding program for the 
more than 8,000 junior members of the New York State Historical 
Association.” It is a reminder that the Association still owes a 
debt to Mary E. Cunningham, who in 1942 instituted the pro- 
gram and then gave it form, strength, and leadership for fourteen 
years. 

A second Award of Merit was given by that Association to an 
outstanding Yorker chapter, the Frontiersmen of Orchard Park, 
New York. They were one of two junior historian clubs in the 
United States to be singled out for this honor, and they deserved 
it. For some years they have been a remarkable group of young- 
sters working together under the inspired leadership of their spon- 
sor, Milo Stewart, who has pointed the way to the emphasis on 
quality about which we have been concerned. Although the junior 
historian club in his school became so popular that Mr. Stewart 
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had several hundred applications at the beginning of each school 
year, he instituted a selective system in the early weeks which 
weeded out those whose purposes were not strong and true. As 
a result, working with 65 teen-agers truly interested in the pro 
gram, he built a chapter of unusual strength. 

The Yorker Convention was held this year in Buffalo, and 
again some 2500 youngsters and their sponsors attended. They 
galloped through their sightseeing, a mammoth dance at the 
War Memorial, the setting up of their fine exhibits (the compe 
tition gets keener every year), and their awards and. business 
session without losing their breath—and probably without sleep! 
They held their elections for Yorker Statewide Council and put 
into office for 1960-61 Karen Connery, Cohoes, President; Ethel 
Tinsley, Orchard Park, Vice President; Elizabeth Scoville, Clav- 
erack, Secretary; Sandra Yusko, Elmira Heights, Treasurer; Chris 
tine Lapp, Alexander, Historian; and five members of the Coun 
cil: Patricia Dye, Baldwinsville; Paul Holmes, Canajoharie; Ron 
ald O’Neill, Canton; Brownie Shaul, Middleburgh; and Mark P. 
Siegel, Farmingdale. The geographical distribution is deliberate, 
since there is one candidate from each of our ten Yorker districts, 
but the preponderance of females is not. The girls simply proved 
to be the better politicians and for the first time, as far as we 
know, all of our officers are feminine. 


The meetings at Cooperstown of the Council and the.sponsors, 
on successive fall week-ends, have led to the setting up of a new 
set of by-laws for Yorkers. These by-laws tend to simplify the 
operations, exorcise long-standing anachronisms (like electing a 
[Treasurer who never had had anything to do with our finances) , 
and streamline the operations so that our headquarters staff can 
handle the larger volume of work more easily. 


As 1960 came to an end, Yorkers were still flourishing. Already 
more than 175 clubs with more than 6,000 members had signed 
on. Planning for the next annual meeting, at Lake Placid, was 
well advanced. The Yorker was coming out reasonably close to 
schedule in its bright and attractive format. And the talk 
still going on, How can we improve the quality of a 


was 
movement 
of which we are all singularly proud? 

Yorkers Sherylee Frost of Farmingdale, Long Island, 
George R. DeMass of Oswego were the ‘““Who’s Who” winners, 
selected by lot, of the Shaker Village Work Group scholarships 
during the summer; the scholarships were provided by the Work 
Education Foundation, Inc. A third scholarship Was given to 
Donald Schmid of Claverack, a 1959 winner, by Association 
Trustee Ward Melville. The Jerry Nelson Yorke Scholarship, 
for college tuition, was won by Nancy Lee Darling of Cone 


and 
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wango Valley. The Governor's Trophy, for a fine historical essay 
later printed in the September-October issue of The Yorker, went 
to Vivienne Bland of Farmingdale. 


Farmers’ Museum Junior Livestock Shou 


The 550 head of livestock and the 250 4-H and FFA members 
that descended on the Farmers’ Museum grounds for the 13th 
annual Farmers’ Museum Junior Show, July 25-27, set a new 
record for this popular event. Always a dramatic highlight is the 
final competition for the coveted Farmers’ Museum Cup, a silver 
trophy presented each year, and in 1960, Mr. F. Ambrose Clark, 
succeeding the late Jared van Wagenen, Jr., presented the Cup 
to the winners, Kenneth Young of Cherry Valley, and Alan Bart- 
lett of Schuyler Lake. This is the first year that co-winners have 
been named and the tense audience was delighted with this 
evidence of superior judging by the committee. Kenneth was 
showing his Ayrshire cow and Alan was showing his Hampshire 
ewe lamb and there could be no compromise. Both animals were 
tops in their breeds. This annual event brings us great satisfac 
tion. The quality of the animals continues to improve, the en 
thusiasm and pride of the young people in their stock grows and 
the practical problems are met each year more successfully. 


Mor 1¢Ss and Slide ) 


Last year I reported that the Audio-Visual Center of Indiana 
University was making two 16mm. color films, utilizing The 
Farmers’ Museum resources. These have now been finished and 
are being used in schools all over the country. Actually there were 
three movies in this series, one called Linsey Woolsey, entirely 
shot at The Farmers’ Museum, featuring Virginia Parslow and 
relying upon her great knowledge of American textiles. The 
second film, a Northeast Farm Community, is partly Farmers’ 
Museum and partly Old Sturbridge Village, one more happy 
example of the kind of cooperative effort in which our Massa 
chusetts friends and we often engage. A third picture, done at 
about the same time, by the same group, called The Long Jour 
ney West, has one spot-shot at the Bump Tavern but most of it 
is taken elsewhere. We are very happy with these films, and 
happy, too, to have them distributed so widely across the country. 

Another film describing the Seminars on American Culture 
was taken by WRGB-TV under the direction of our old friend. 
Don Tuttle, and shown on that station in July. All four of these 
films are available to our friends without charge. 
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Esso Standard and Humble Oil Company have completed 
their set of fifty slides which will be distributed this coming year 
to school teachers in the Esso and Humble Oil marketing area. 
These slides describe The Farmers’ Museum and Fenimore House 
and should be most useful for classes planning to visit Coopers- 
town. 


YORKER SPONSORS ROLI 


OF HONOR 


15 YEARS 


Miss Helen M. Cook, 
Perry Central School 
Miss Eileen Brennan, 
Valley Stream North High 
School, Franklin Square 
Miss Rachel Dandy, 
Lisbon Central School 
Miss Margaret J. Gordon, 
Delaware Academy, Delhi 


Mrs. Beatrice F. Lyter 

Valley Stream Memorial Junior 
High School 

Ellen C. Oehser 

Pine Valley Central School, 
South Dayton 

Miss Mary H 

Schuylerville 


Mrs 


Cudahy, 
Central School 


10 YEARS 


Mrs. Lulu Mary Finch, 
Franklin Central School 
Mrs. Grace L. Johnson, 
South New Berlin Central School 
Miss Mildred Ross, 
Gardnertown School, Newburgh 
Mr. Joseph B. Salls, 
New Lebanon Central School, 
Lebanon Springs 
Mrs. Genevieve Matteson Larson, 
Sherman Central School 
Mr. Anthony Slosek, 
Oswego High School 
Mrs. Nora W. Vienna, 
Geneseo Central School 
Miss Frances L. Townsend, 
Oneonta Junior High School 
Mrs. Helen Wetmore, 
Camden Central School 
3ette S. Wright, 
Farmingdale Junior High School 


Mrs. 


Miss Marie Hinz 
Washington Irving Junior High 
School, Tarrytown 
Miss Blanche M. Scofield, 
Chatham Central School 
Miss Marjorie Adair, 
Roosevelt Junior High School 
Mrs. Georgia H. Gould, 
Pine Valley Central School, 
South Dayton 
Mrs. Bessie Adams, 
Clinton Central School 
Mrs. Elsie Van Liew 
Moravia Central School 
Miss Mildred Adams, 
Penn Yan Central School 
Miss Laura Fitzpatrick, 
Dansville Central School 
Mrs. Helen Hansen, 
Phoenix Central School 
Mr. Leon H. Lyons, 
East Junior High School, 
3inghamton 


5 YEARS 


Mrs. Jessica L. Bramley, 
Jordan Central School 
Mrs. Helen McKibben, 
Virgil Central School, Cortland 
Miss Elizabeth Braman, 
Middleburgh Central School 
Miss Maude Dunham, 
Royalton-Hartland Central 
School, Middleport 


Miss Isabel Howlett, 
Clinton Central School 
Mrs. Jeanne M. Schwarz, 
Galway Central School 
Mr. J. Odell Scott, 
East Aurora High School 
Miss Dorothea E. Bartholomew, 
Middleburgh Central School 
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Miss Miriam Gladding, 
Laurel Street School, Rome 
Mrs. Wanda Goodrow, 
Holland Patent Central School 
Mr. David J. Goble, 
Saugerties High School 
Mrs. Norma W. Hillman, 
Alexander Central School 
Marion Mauzey, 
Shenendehowa Central 
Elnora 
Anne M. Youtsler, 
Shenendehowa Central 
Elnora 
Mrs. Gladys S. Brown, 
Akron Central School 
Mr. Arthur Cassada, 
Massena Central School 
Thomas G. Eldred 
Union Springs Central School 
Mr. Karl Ernst, 
Middleburgh Central School 
Miss Edna M. Johnston, 
Mineola Junior High School 
Mrs. Zoreldah Thomason, 
East Aurora High School 
Margaret Cox, 
Fabius Central School 


Mrs 
Scl oo] 


Mrs 


School 


Mrs 


Mrs 


REPORT 


For 1960 


Mr. Walter P. Dietz, 
Coxsackie-Athens Central School, 
Coxsackie 
Hayden DeLong, 
Dansville Central School 
Miss Irma DeVoe, 
LeRoy Central School 
Mr. Frank Griffiths, 
Fully Central School 
Helen Groves 
Otego Central School 
Mr. Louis Hirsch, 
Farmingdale Junior High School 
Mr. Walter Ligon, 
Garden City Junior High School 
Mr. William A. Kearns, 
West Junior High School 
Binghamton 
Mr. Vito Magdelinskas, 
Warwick Valley Cent: 
Miss Janice C. Neal, 
Unadilla Central School 
Mr. Bruce Nichol, 
Memorial Junior High School 
Valley Stream 
Mr. Robert J. Spencer, 
Maine Junior High School 


Mrs 


Mrs 


ool 


1 Sci 


Mrs. Bernice J. Van Voris, 
Lisha Kill Junior High 
Albany 


School, 
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LIBRARY 


The combined libraries of the New York State Historical As- 
sociation and of its Farmers’ Museum continued to grow during 
1960, and to be used by, and to be useful to, the staff and visitors 
for research in a variety of fields. There were 809 readers, with 
the largest attendance in July, during the Seminars, and the 
smallest in January and February, when weather conditions gen 
erally permit visits only by local researchers and students from 
nearby schools and colleges. Most of the visitors came from New 
York State, but the visitors’ register records names from twenty 
other states as well, ranging from Maine to Florida and Texas 
and Utah; from England and France and our neighbor Canada 
The majority of readers are interested in the histories of their 
own families and own localities. Some of the other subjects of 
research were: place names of New York, colonial monopolies, 
food and recipes of the pioneers, early nineteenth-century farm 
life, fruit baskets, whetstones, pipe organs, the pineapple in 
decoration, salt glaze ware, New York State cabinetmakers, folk 
lore of Sullivan County, James Fenimore Cooper’s novels and 
family, and early school books. 

Library gifts were received from 205 individuals (whose names 
are included in the donors’ list following), and from 39 libraries, 
organizations, and business firms. By their donations, and a few 
purchases, research resources were increased by 855 volumes, 10 
Bibles (mostly containing family records), 97 almanacs, 280 
pamphlets, booklets and leaflets; 27 broadsides, 6 scrapbooks, 3 
atlases, 302 photographs and 2 albums of photographs, 90 picture 
postcards; 46 programs, tickets, menus; 135 trade cards; 5 vol 
umes of newspapers and 189 separate issues of newspapers; 76 
volumes of magazines and 139 separate magazines, besides the 
201 periodicals received currently by subscription, gift, and ex 
change; 80 volumes of music and 83 sheets of music, 4 phono 
graph records; and 30 reels of microfilm of federal census records, 
The Association’s book collection was enriched principally with 
local histories and directories, and histories of upstate churches; 
the Farmers’ Museum library, with agricultural periodicals, hard 
ware catalogues, and almanacs. The manuscript collections were 
augmented by 159 account books, autograph albums, and other 
volumes, and by 5,702 separate manuscripts. 

Twenty-one donors presented genealogies of New York 
families. Mr. Willis G. Gray gave ledgers 1 and 2, 1813-1818, of 
Hard & Peck’s general store at Noblesville (now New Lisbon), 


Otsego County, with manuscripts, daguerreotypes and photo 
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graphs of members of the Peck and allied families, and printed 
genealogies of the Joseph Peck and Thomas Noble families. From 
the estate of the late Levantia Halsey of Unadilla, her nieces 
gave the pocket diary of Dr. Gaius Leonard Halsey of his journey 
to California in 1849, a recipe book and an autograph album 
of his wife, Juliet (Carrington) Halsey, a scrapbook relating to 
Unadilla, and other books and manuscripts. Mr. Robert H. 
Palmiter’s gift included deeds relating to Albany and New York 
City, a James Cockburn’s survey book, 1789, of 20 lots in a 200- 
acre tract granted to John Lansing Jr. and Stephen Lush (present 
Oneida County 

Mr. A. Fred Saunders added to the American Canoe Associa- 
tion collection 2 albums and 150 photographs of annual meets, 
members and commodores, 1883-1940; a scrapbook and a box 
filled with year books, etc., of the A. C. A. and of other canoe 
associations, including the British Canoe Association. 

Dr. Harold W. Thompson gave 53 volumes and 60 music sheets 
of ballads, carols, and folk songs of the United States and of 
several foreign countries; The Scots Magazine (Edinburgh), 
from 1739 to 1800 (volumes 1-62); 31 volumes of Proceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland; and 25 theses, principal- 
ly about folklore in New York counties. 


There were a number of gifts relating to the history and 
economy of Cooperstown. Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Kniskern pre- 
sented 290 bills and other papers of Russel Warren of Coopers- 
town, 1891-1908; 935 letters, invoices, etc. of the Clinton Mills 
Powder Company, 1901-1908; and $25 papers of the Cooperstown 
Gas Company, 1906-1908. Twenty volumes of inventories, 1899- 
1942, of the successive hardware companies of H. M. Hooker & 
Co., D. J. McGown, and the McGown Company were given by 
Mr. F. Hamilton McGown and his daughter, Mrs. Arnold W. 
Mahlum. Mr. Wilson E. McGown Jr. gave two day books, 1833- 
1849, of his maternal great-grandfather, John Brewer, of Coop- 
erstown; the assessment roll (in one small book) of the Town 
of Otsego, 1834; and a collection of almanacs and schoolbooks 
used locally. Mrs. Frank Sheard (Kate Newell), formerly of 
Cooperstown, presented 38 schoolbooks and hardware catalogs, 
108 leaflets and broadsides, mostly advertising hardware, 1865- 
1870; 16 account books and 900 invoices, letters, etc., 1865-1871, 
of David Perry House, hardware dealer in Cooperstown, with 
other books and manuscripts. 


Ihe Executive Board of Susquehanna Presbyterial Society of 
the United Presbyterian Church of the U. S. A., through Mrs. 
Charles C. Nevill, gave records of the Otsego Presbyterial Society 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., including six volumes of 
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minutes, 1879-1957, treasurers’ records, printed programs and 
reports of missionary work. 

Mrs. William T. Keating, Sr., became a welcome member of 
the Library staff in March, as secretary and as accessionist of 
books, manuscripts, periodicals, and ephemera. She cut stencils 
for the Family History Seminars, for the Civil War Workshop, 
and for the Local History Enthusiasts’ meeting about Otsego 
County cabinetmakers. The Librarian wrote 736 letters, most of 
which required research, and 161 letters as editor. 

Mrs. Donald E. Wetzel, the assistant librarian, added 560 
printed cards and 2047 typewritten cards to the general catalog, 
468 typed cards to the shelf list, 36 to the New York State im 
prints catalog, and 259 to the special catalog for local Otsego 
County names (in addition to such continuing library duties 
as assisting readers, shelving books and reading shelf, classifying 
and filing pamphlets and leaflets in the Vertical File, and pre 
paring books for the bindery) . 

Mrs. Wetzel’s current project is building up a valuable and 
useful reference card catalog recording cabinetmakers of New 
York State (exclusive of New York City). The original card 
file begun by Miss Janet R. MacFarlane and James Taylor Dunn, 
when he was the Association’s librarian, contained 831 cards 
(five by eight). By her research in county histories, newspapers, 
some eighty-seven local and business directories, and Otsego 
County census records for 1850, 1855, 1860, and 1865, Mrs. 
Wetzel has added cards for 4198 cabinetmakers throughout the 
State (of whom 209 worked in Otsego County alone), noting 
names, places and working dates, available biographical data, 
with source references, and copies of any advertisements. In con- 
nection with Miss Bielaski’s talk about Otsego County furniture 
at the Local History Enthusiasts meeting at Fenimore House in 
October, Mrs. Wetzel compiled a list of 253 Furniture Makers 
of Otsego County, 1790-1900, which was mimeographed by Mrs. 
Keating, and distributed to those attending the meeting, with a 
request that they add additional names or data to the record. 
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MUSEUM PROGRAM 


Every successful museum we know gets a fair amount of fan 
mail, and perhaps we get no more than our share. But to mark 
the end of our year, we printed one such letter in our mimeo- 
graphed “Biweckly Bulletin” to the staff by way of saying Merry 
Christmas and Happy New Year. You might like to read one of 
the paragraphs written by a woman who, with her family, moved 
from Arizona to New York State in 1960 and shortly after their 
arrival visited Cooperstown and our museums: “It is indeed hard 
for people who live so far from the scene of early American 
history to visualize and appreciate it. My purpose in’ writing you 
is to show our appreciation for the magnificent job you have done. 
But more specifically to let you know how tremendous we felt the 
personnel was. We all came away with the feeling that these 
people truly belonged there. Nowhere have we ever seen it so 
beautifully done. Since it would be impossible for us to express 
our feeling to them, we only hope that some day someone in 
your office may let them know how real they made our early 
America for one western family.” 

Chis year we were talking to a smaller audience than we did 
in 1959. For reasons which no one clearly understands none of 
the comparable institutions in Up-state New York had as many 
visitors this year as last. Still, there were 111,489 who came to 
The Farmers’ Museum (1959: 116,352) and 52,542 to Fenimore 
House (1959: 58,991) . Potential loss of income from this drop-off, 
fortunately was offset by an increase in admission price to The 
Farmers’ Museum, so we ran into no budget crisis. Moreover, the 
long-range attendance curve, in spite of occasional off-years, has 
been on the ascendant ever since the beginning of our operations, 
so we have no need—as yet, in any event—to view with alarm. 

sehind the scenes again was a lot of hard work. We got some 
more shelving into our Fenimore House attic and in the basement 
vault as well, where we have transferred our Browere plaster 
masks (it is the bronzes that are on display in the Hall of Life 
Masks). Many of the paintings in the Gunn Collection had to 
be framed. All the paintings and objects put on loan to other 
institutions had to be packed and crated and then, inevitably, 
uncrated and unpacked. Mrs. Florence Ward, Curatorial As- 
sistant, covered herself with glory by leading a staff-team in an 
inventory of Mr. Stephen C. Clark’s loans and then assisting the 
out-of-town appraisers to do their job in several days instead 
of several weeks as they had expected. ’ 
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Fenimore House 

On April 30th we opened an exhibition of 80 of the paintings 
from the new collection of American folk art bought by M1 
Stephen Clark in 1958 and which we have discussed in the 
Annual Reports of 1958 and 1959. We devoted the entire second 
floor of Fenimore House to the exhibit which we called New 
Found Folk Art of the Young Republic, avoiding the term Gunn 
Collection in our publicity, so as not to disappoint the firearms 
enthusiasts. 

A distinguished group of invited guests was on hand for the 
opening, a group which included practically all of the leaders in 
the field of American folk art, a good many Trustees, and 
museum administrators. The Cooper Inn staff served a fine buffet 
supper in the Hall of Life Masks, after which we all went to the 
Folk Art Galleries downstairs, where Alexander Eliot, who had 
just retired as Art Editor of Time, spoke. This provided a happy 
climax to a very happy occasion. 

Agnes Halsey Jones and the Director wrote a catalogue which 
reported on the research to date on these pictures about which, 
it will be recalled, nothing was known when they came to us 
from Mrs. Gunn’s barn. The catalogue, with all of its admitted 
deficiencies, has had the great advantage of bringing us more 
information and many of the pictures about which we knew 
almost nothing when the catalogue was printed now have a much 
clearer lineage. This, after all, was one of the principal reasons 
for publishing the catalogue at this early date. 

George Clay did yeoman service in making this collection 
known to the general public. He did this in his own article, 
“Children of the Young Republic,” which appeared in American 
Heritage with eight illustrations of paintings in color; then Time 
ran a four-page spread on April Ilth. There were stories in 
Antiques, Art in America, a half-hour program on CBS-TV, 
“Camera Three.” The Winter issue of News from Home had a 
full-page cover of our Fireman, and Mr. Clay sent out press re 
leases to 232 newspapers, in addition to those on our regular 
New York State press release list. Because our clipping service 
covers only New York State, we don’t know what the full effect of 
this was but the constant flow of clippings that have come to 
us from friends and inquirers indicate that it must have been 
considerable. No single effort of the Association has ever had 
the complete coverage that George Clay and Betty Morris were 
able to produce fer New-Found Folk Art of the Young Republic. 

In September Per Guldbeck developed, in the cases outside the 
library entrance, an extremely interesting small exhibit of Civil 
War materials, and this exhibit will continue during 1961 and 
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be coordinated with an exhibit of American primitives on tl 
Civil War from our folk art collection 


Farmers’ Museun 


Major exhibit changes again were made in the Main Building 
by Curator George Campbell, Research Associate Per Guldbeck, 
who serves as designer, and Master Carpenter Corliss Sharp. To 
improve orientation the entrance area immediately beyond the 
ticket booth was re-constituted graphically and .it now serves as 
a better introduction to the principal facets of our theme. Further 
along, in the Craft Hall, several of the exhibits set up two years 
before were improved, principally hat-making and hunting, fish 
ing, and trapping. Minor refinements, dictated by observation of 
the exhibits in use, were made throughout the building. 

Smaller, albeit time-consuming jobs were done in all areas. 
With the removal of the circus truck (noted last year), we were 
able to develop a new storeroom for our many chairs and tables 
The room which they had once occupied became a first aid room, 
with an alternative usage as staff resting room. Down in the Lip- 
pitt Farmhouse area we re-arranged our fences and approaches to 
the house, put in new stalls in both the old barn and shed. In the 
Main Building additional toilet facilities were installed. 

Our animals deserve some mention. Two old friends, Tom and 
Jerry, the Devon oxen who have made more vivid our picture of 
the past, were sold at the close of the travel season on the advice 
of our veterinarian. They will be replaced, of course, but it will 
be a long time before it will seem the same; no one wanted to give 
the decisive order but it had to be done. 

Mollie and Nellie, a team of brown mares, helped to take some 
of the carrying load off Tom and Jerry during the last season, 
and it may interest you to know how we happened to buy them 
outright without insisting on a trial period. When we told the 
farmer with whom we wete negotiating that we would have to 
prove them with people, he simply told his children to craw! 
under their bellies and swing on their tails. Haven’t had a bit 
of trouble with them, and they’re now part of our farm family. 

Under the direction of George Campbell and Per Guldbeck, 
who developed the patterns and made the master copies, a winter 
crafts program for the staff was set up. The boiler room of the 
conservation laboratory building was converted to a shop, which 
was used intensively after snow-clearing and other chores were 
done. It was wonderful for staff morale and several new and in- 
teresting items, derived, of course, from items in our own 
collections, were made available at reasonable prices in our 
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Farmers’ Museum Shop. This project is continuing and expand 
ing in the winter of 1960-1961. 

Also coming up this winter and spring is continued revision in 
the Main Building. Working.with Assistant Curator Virginia 
Parslow, Messrs. Campbell, Guldbeck, and Sharp expect to make 
desirable changes in the spinning and weaving room and the 
room between it and the hall housing ““The Farmer’s Year.” This 
is the area where we have had temporary (and incomplete) ex 
hibits associated with the women’s world—butter-making, cheese 
making, and the like. 


Conservation 


Per Guldbeck contirrued to perform the run-of-the-mill miracles 
that hold together a collection, some of which is handled by the 
public. He found time, amidst his other duties, to do one special 
job of conservation—on one of the Mastin paintings, now hanging 
in the Carriage House south of Bump Tavern. 

Caroline and Sheldon Keck, who solve our painting conserva 
tion problems, dealt almost exclusively with the Gunn Collection, 
which had to be ready by early spring. Many of these paintings, 
, as we have said in earlier reports, were in frightful condition. 
The Kecks’ results were about what we expected—close to perfect. 


Loans 


During 1960 the following loans from the collections in Feni 
more House and Farmers’ Museum were made: 


Paragon Art & Linen Co:, New York Examples of American needlework 

Flint Institute of Arts, Michigan Paintings 

Victoria and Albert Museum, London Examples of block 

textiles 

Drama Club, Cooperstown High Furniture 
School 

State Museum of New Jersey, Weathervane ar 
Trenton tinware 

Connecticut Historical Society, Hart- Paintings by John Brewster; decorated 
ford chest 

Society for the Preservation of New Bed hangings 
England Antiquities, Boston 

The Otesaga Hotel, Cooperstown Paintings, prints, broadsides, tools 

Duke's Oak Theater, Cooperstown Costumes 

Museum of Art, Ogunquit, Maine Paintings 

Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, Paintings and _ sculpture costumes 
Utica accessories, tools, for TV ‘show 

Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Folk Art Paintings hy Edward Hicks 
Gallery, Williamsburg, Virginia 

Oneida Historical Society, Utica Paintings, canal-boat model 

Art on Tour Inc., Scarsdale Folk art objects, tools, fabrics 

Galway Central School, Yonkers Farm and household utensils 

United States Department of State Folk art 
(Latin American Tour) 


and plate prints 


id tools of tin painted 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 
School Groups 


While the visit of school groups are an aspect of the Junior 
Program, the complex problems of fitting them into a tight 
schedule falls to the Public Relations Department. The totals 
were slightly larger than in 1959 with 387 groups, total number 
of individual children, 19,048; 19,002 at the Farmers’ Museum, 
7,992 at Fenimore House. 

[he 1960 figures represent the absolute maximum that our 
staff can handle. We hope in 1961 to cut this number down as 
we feel the quality of the learning experience that 19,000 chil- 
lren got is inferior to the standards we have set for ourselves in 
this program. Even with our willing guides, this is too much. 

Camp groups during the summer sometimes present certain 
disciplinary problems and to offset this, Mr. Clay devised a Camp 
Responsibility Slip. This form outlined to the counselor our 
problems in dealing with groups, and his responsibility for the 
behavior of his charges. In each instance the name of the camp, 
the director, address and telephone number was filled in and 


the sheet signed by the person responsible for the children. This 
device, firm but friendly, alleviated a great deal of the trouble. 


Biwe ekly Bu lletin 


Because of the diversity of our program we have long felt the 
need for a staff newsletter so that we could be kept uniformly 
up-to-date. This year, under George Clay's sprightly editorship 
we brought out a Biweekly Bulletin, for distribution to staff, 
Trustees, and certain sister institutions with similar interests and 
problems. Since Mr. Clay’s departure to Princeton, Fred Rath 
and Betty Morris have been putting it together trying to keep 
the same balance of lightness and seriousness which Mr. Clay 
achieved so well. This project, which started as an experiment, 
has proved its worth and will be continued in 1961. 


Articles and News Stories 


Besides the special coverage of our art exhibit mentioned 
above, George Clay placed two major articles in important maga- 
zines in 1960: “The Lightbulb Angel,” Curator, Winter 1960, 
reprinted without illustrations in New York Folklere Quarterly, 
Autumn 1960; “Do Museums Educate?” Museum News, October 
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1960. In addition to these, general articles on either Fenimore 
House or The Farmers’ Museum appeared in The National Geo- 
graphic School Bulletin, May 2 issue; The lowan; The Poster, 
Glens Falls Insurance Company house magazine; Farm Family; 
Till and Tile, the Eli Lilly Pharmaceutical Company house maga- 
zine. Tourist facts appeared in New York State Vacationlands, 
New York Thruway Users Guide; Parade and the AAA North- 
eastern Tour Book. American Heritage, February 1960, used 
“The Horse With the Longest Mane in the World” as the frontis- 
piece; Scribner’s Album of American History in October 1960, 
used six photos from the NYSHA collection; Connecticut Histori- 
cal Bulletin, October 1960, used a Brewster portrait; a two-page 
colored reproduction of “‘Eel Spearing at Setauket” appeared in 
the August 1960 American Heritage; American Home, May 1960, 
full page color photo of Bump Tavern tap room. 

Feature articles on the museums appeared in the following 
metropolitan newspapers: Washington, D. C. Daily News; New 
York Times (daily); New York Times (Sunday); Syracuse 
Herald Journal; Albany Times Union and Poughkeepsie New 
Yorker. 


Seminar Publicity 


The format of the Seminar booklet was revised in 1960. We 
tried to re-think the approach to the mailing piece in the terms 
of a (college, institutional) campus. A picture of Fenimore 
House was used for the cover, as an administration building, 
and a sketch of the layout of the Farmers’ Museum was used 
for the center spread, as a campus. A liberal use of pictures to 
describe a specific feature of each course made the booklet more 
attractive and more readable. One whole page was devoted to 
describing the Cooperstown area as an ideal education-vacation 
area, with pictures of the lake, the golf course, and other recrea 
tion facilities. 

In planning the mailing of the 50,000 Seminar booklets, we 
turned to secretaries of clubs and organizations interested in 
specific courses; such as the Garden Clubs of America, for ‘““Home 
Gardens: in the Northeast”; archaeology clubs in the east for 
“Archaeology for Amateurs”; and the general run of historians 
teachers, museum personnel and the like for the “Pioneer Farm- 
er’s Year,” and the other general courses. Special press releases 
were sent to specific house organs, area newspapers in the home 
towns of faculty members, museum publications, and so forth, 
and, of course to area stations and the major networks. Two 
metropolitan stations, WCBS and WMCA, used our spot an- 
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nouncement. WGY and WRGB-TV, our good friends in Sche- 
nectady, blanketed this area with news and announcements of 
the Seminars. Don Tuttle, WGY Farm Director, did two half- 
hour shows interviewing Dr. Jones, with movie footage of actual 
Seminar courses in session. All this helped the 1960 attendance 
and made excellent groundwork for similar publicity in 1961. 


Peripheral PR Functions 


The Public Relations Department was responsible for the 
planning and completion of the following functions held either at 
Fenimore House or the Farmers’ Museum. 

Sunday Afternoon Scries 

Susquehanna Ball 

Otsego County 4-H Dress Review 

Chree-museum Staff meeting 

Woman’s Club Hat Show 

Cooperstown Day 

New-Found Folk Art Show opening 

Seminars Evening Programs 

Criterion Club Fashion Show 

Joint Legislative Committee on Historic 

Beautification Awards meeting 

Walpole Society 

Early American Industries Association 

New York State Dairy Herd Improvement Association meeting 

Christmas Party 

The following miscellaneous mailing pieces were produced by 
this department: 

Winter Series program 

“When Your Group Visits” (revision) 

Folklore Winter Meeting announcement 

Housing Facilities (1960) leaflet 

Association Calendar (three editions) 

Annual Meeting Program 

Local History Wor kshop 

Folklore Society Annual Meeting 

Seminar Scoop 
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STAFF 


When George R. Clay came to the Association as its Associate 
in Public Relations, in January, 1959, it was understood that he 
would stay with us not more than two years. What we would 
like to put into the record is the sense of gratitude which all of 
us who worked with him felt about his service to the Association. 
First of all, he is a writer of clear, evocative prose. He understood 
the Association and all its works and could translate his under- 
standing to the general reader or to the professional. He believes 
in what we are doing and this belief was reflected in his writing. 
He turned out hundreds of press releases; releases which news- 
paper’ editors seemed happy to print. He could write for maga- 
zines like American Heritage or The Curator or he could write 
a lighthearted Staff Bulletin with the same deftness. During the 
months he was with us he grew in stature constantly. Heaven 
forbid that I should say he was a good “organization man” but 
few organizations have been happier with a man than we were 
with George. Our only quarrel with him was that in time he left 
us to go to an extremely stimulating and important post at 
Princeton University, an institution we have heard well spoken 
of. To George Clay and Ann and each of the five children there 
go from the entire staff affection and gratitude for having 
brightened Cooperstown and the Association while they were 
here. 

For the last three or four years we have had a young college 
student on our summer staff name Merrilyn Rogers, a graduate 
of Cooperstown High School. We watched her go through Syra 
cuse University and this year we were very proud to have her win 
a fellowship in the Apprenticeship Program on Historic Inter- 
pretation at William and Mary College where she is working in 
a joint program operated by the College and Colonial. Williams 
burg. 

We have added two staff members during the year, Mrs. Ruth 
Keating as full-time secretary in the Library and Walt Packer as 
the farmer at The Farmers’ Museum. Both of these amiable and 
cempetent people have strengthened the program and it is a 
pleasure to be able to report their presence with us. Mrs. Mary 
Bliss who had been part-time secretary in the Library was trans 
ferred to Public Relations where, among other duties she handled 
the complex problem of routing school groups. 


It is a matter of no small satisfaction that our Vice Director, 
Frederick L. Rath, Jr., was elected President of the American 
Association for State and Local History, the organization of 
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American and Canadian historical societies. The honor to Fred 
sheds honor on us all. 


Director's Journey 


From the 27th of July through the 14th of November Mrs. 
Jones and I were traveling in northern Europe; we drove by car 
from Bremerhaven, where we landed, to Liibeck and Schleswig; 
then into Denmark, stopping for several days at Aarhus, by boat 
to Copenhagen and Helsingor, up the west coast of Sweden to 
Géteborg, east to Stockholm, where we stayed for nearly a week. 
We spent several days in the Dalarna country, north and west 
of Stockholm, and then went on to Karlstad and on across the 
border to Oslo. We were in Norway for nearly a month, stopping 
in Oslo, Lillehammer, Trondheim, and then through the fjord 
country to Bergen. We sent the car by boat to Rotterdam from 
Bergen and flew, ourselves, so that we would have a week in 
Holland and then five weeks in Britain. 

Ihis is not the place for a detailed report but perhaps the 
statistics will give an inkling of what we: were doing, for this 
was a business trip with its principal purpose to give me an 
opportunity to see the leading folk museums of Europe and as 
many other types of museums as was feasible. It also gave Mrs. 
Jones an opportunity to explore, at least in a cursory fashion, the 
relationships between non a ademic painting in northern Europe 
and what we call “folk art.” We visited two museums in Germany, 
fourteen in Denmark, fifteen in Sweden, twenty-seven in Norway, 
twelve in Holland, and forty-six in Britian. Of this total of 114 
about 35 would qualify as folk museums and so are closely akin to 
our Farmers’ Museum. They ranged all the way from little 
country collections, gathered by a lonely enthusiast, to such 
tremendous institutions as Nordiska Museet in Stockholm, with 
its great outdoor museum, Skansen, and the Norsk Folkmuseum 
in Oslo. We talked with scores of museum people in Europe 
ind found them consistently generous of both their time and 
heir hospitality. This was a most provocative journey, giving us 
i fresh sense of perspective, a sense of vaiues about what is im- 
portant in the kind of project in which we are involved. I did not 
come back with any revolutiagnary ideas but I did come back with 
a reinforced sense of the importance of interpretation, the im 
portance of those members of the staff who meet the public—the 
men and women on the admission desks, the guides who explain 
the museums to the visitors, the importance of good publications, 
and of such visitor conveniences as restaurants, toilets, rest areas. 

I appreciate the kindness of the Trustees in giving me this time 
away from the office to make this study. I also greatly appreciate 
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the extremely able job that my colleague, Fred Rath, did in 
meeting not only his own responsibilities but mine during my 
absence, and I accept his word for it that the entire staff rallied 
‘round and helped him carry the additional burden of respon- 
sibility while I was gone. I trust that in the years to come the 
whole organization will profit from what I learned on this stim- 
ulating, if sometimes wearing journey. 
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STAFF ACTIVITIES | 


DOROTHY C. BARCK, Librarian and Editor 
Speeches, Lectures, and Bre 


Walpole Society Cooperstown 

North Atlantic Association of Alpha Iota Sorority Cooperstown 
Delaware County Historical Association, Delhi 

Historical Club of Ilion, Ilion 


nd “Local History in the Library” in 


blications abou \ssociation at meeting of the Paris 
Fr 

Auended meetings of Local History Enthusiasts and of Upper 
Susquehanna Historical Society; College Conference on Teaching New 
York State History at Oswego; Sixth District, N.S.D.A.R. at Norwich; 
fall meeting of Early American Industries Association, Cooperstown 

Chairman, Family History, Seminars on American Culture 

Chairman of session on “Civil War Sources,” at Local History Workshop, 
Oswego 


GEORGE P. CAMPBELL, Curator, The Farmers’ Museum 


Esther Walling Program, WDOS 
Seminars on American Culture, Cooperstown 


{ctivit 


\ided with 4-H Junior Show, Early American Industries Association 
Fall Meeting, Cooperstown 
Visited 3 museums in New York State 


PER E. GULDBECK, Research Associate 
Speeche , Lectures, and Brvadcasts 


Antique Collectors’ Weekend, Old Sturbridge Village, Mass 
NYSHA'’s Local History Workshop, Oswego 

Broome County Historical Society, Binghamton 

Shaker Village Workshop, New Lebanon 

Seminars on American Culture, Cooperstown 

Independent Order of Red Men, Cooperstown 

Couples Club, Baptist Church, Cooperstown 

Yorker Sponsors’ Meeting, Cooperstown 

Unitarian Fellowship, Cooperstown 
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Writ 


Book reviews for New Yor} ry and Oregon Histori 
Early American Industric ssociation, The Chronic 


Professional Ac 


Attended meetings of American Ass« 
Institute for the Conservation of 
Served as Secretary, Early America 
Aided at 4-H Junior Show, Coops 
Visited 9 museums in 4 states 


AGNES HALSEY JONES, Art 
Speeci 


3ryn Mawr Alumni and P: 
with Louis ¢ if nes) 
King of Prussia Historical 


Writ 


New-F 1 Folk A? f 5 


ing Republi with Louis C 


Printed in April New York History and as a separate catalogue 


Professional Activities 


Attended Annual Meeting of American Association of Museums, Boston 

Visited 7 museums in United States, | in West Germany, 9 in Denmark 
15 in Sweden, 25 in Norway, 5 in Holland, 36 in Great Britain; 
Total: 98 


LOUIS C. JONES, Director 
Speeches, Lectures, and Broadca 


Corning Glass Center, Sunday Series 

National Gallery of Art, Washington 

Maryland Historical Society, Maryland 

Cooperstown Unitarian Fellowship 

Wendy Barrie Show—WNTA-TV (N.Y 

Bryn Mawr Alumni Association and Princeton Historical Society 
Agnes Halsey Jones) 

Ward Melville Dinner, Columbia University 

Porter-Phelps-Huntington Foundation, Amherst 

Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 

Otsego County Medical Society 

Norsk Folkemuseum, Oslo 


vith 


Writings 


New-Found Folk Art of the Young Republic (with Agnes Halsey Jones) 
Printed as a separate and in April, New York History 


Professional Activities 
Albany Institute of History and Art, Advisory Board 
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American Association of Museums, Vice President. Attended convention 
in Boston 
American Folklore Society, Council Member 
American Heritage, Advisory Board 
American Committee, ICOM 
Friends of Art, Colby College (Waterville, Maine) , Advisory Boar« 
James Fenimore Cooper Letters, Advisory Board 
Cooperstown Indian Museum, ‘Trustee 
Edward Wales Root Art Center (Hamilton College 
New York Folklore Society, Editorial Associate, H« 
New York State Council on Historic Sites 
Shaker Museum, Old Chatham, Trustee 
State Council on the Arts 
Visited 17 museums in United States 
Sweden, 27 in Norway, 11 in 


MARGARET MISENCIK 


Professional 


plannil meeting sulla 
Hudson Rive Yorker Jamb« ree, Chatham 
Mohawk Yorker Jamboree, Clinton 
Yorker Convention, Buffalo 
Genesee Yorker Jamboree, Per: 
Convention planning try Lake Placid 
Yorker Council Meeting, Cc perstow! 
Yorker Sponsors Meeting, Cooperstown 
Sullivan-Clinton Yorker Jambo Watkins Glen 


N. OLSON, Secretary in I 
Pr 


Long Island rker Jambx 
Sullivan-Clinton York 

Convention planning Meet 

Yorker Convention, I 

Genesee Yorker Conven ry 
Convention planning trips ‘ Placid 
Yorker Council Meeting, Cooperstown 
Yorker Sponsors Meeting, Cooperst 


VIRGINIA D. PARSLOW ssistal I irmers’ Museum 
Speeches Le 


Visitor Reception Staff Indoctrination Course, Old Sturbridge Village, 
Mass 

Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities, Boston, Mass. 

Seminars on American Culture Cooperstown : 

The Senate House, Kingston 

New York Guild of Handweavers, New York 

Potomac Craftsmen, Washingten, D. C. 
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Writings 


“Hand Processing Wool in America,” The Spinning Wheel, February 
Reprint, article with Janet R. MacFarlane 

“American Handweaving 1960,” Handweaver & Crafisman, Spring issue 
(A symposium contribution) ° 

“Honeycomb,” “Huckaback,” “Fustian,” Spinning.” Encyclopedia 
Britannica 


Professional Activities 


American Craftsmen’s Council, Northeast Conference and Annual 
Meeting, New Paltz 
York State Craftsmen, Annual Meeting, Vestal 


FREDERICK L. RATH, JR., Vice Director 
Speeches, Lectures, and Broadcasts 


Rotary Club, Cooperstown (2) 

East Springfield, N. Y., Teachers’ Association 

Lions Club, Cooperstown 

Unitarian Fellowship, Cooperstown 

TV program, WPIX, New York City 

Cooperstown Central School 

Upper Susquehanna Historical Society, Oneonta 

Local History Enthusiasts, Fenimore House 

Capitol District Yorker Jamboree, Elnora 

Merchants Committee, Chamber of Commerce, Cooperstown 

District Yorker Jamboree, Buffalo 

Schoharie County Historical Society, Middleburg 

New Jersey Historical Society, Burlington 

Seminar for Historical Administrators, Williamsburg, Va. 

History class, State University College of Education, Oneonta 

Brazer Guild Board of Directors 

Radcliffe-Harvard Summer Institute on Historical and Archival Manage 
ment, Cambridge, Mass (4—214 hour lectures) 

Lake and Valley Garden Club, Cooperstown 

New York State Joint Legislative Committee on Historic Sites, Coop 
perstown 

Local History Workshop, Oswego 

Yorker Statewide Council, Cooperstown 

Yorker Sponsors’ Meeting, Cooperstown 

Plate Glass Jobbers Association, Hotel Otesaga 

Jean Phair program, WKTYV, Utica 

Walpole Society, Cooperstown : 

University of State of New York, Community College Trustees Coop: 
erstown 

Women’s Section, New York City Printers Association Cooperstown 

Early American Industries Association, Cooperstown 

Colgate University History Seminar, Cooperstown 

National Trust for Historic Preservation, Pittsburgh 

Yorker Museum Dedication, Sherman, N. Y. 

Old Roberts School Dedication, King of Prussia, Penna: 

Parents Night, Frontiersmen Yorkers, Orchard Park, N. Y 

New York State Joint Legislative Committte on Historic Sites, Albany 
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Writing 


Interim Report, Cooperstown Planning Board 

Articles and editorials, The Yorker 

Article, Walpole Society Notebook 

Newspaper column—answers to questions on Cooperstown planning 
‘Director’s Page,”” New York History, October , 

Staff Bulletin material 


Yorker sponsor nionthly letters 


( l merican Association fe State and Local History 
Cooperstown Planfiing Board 
Meetings attended: College Conference on New York History 
American Historical Association Convention (New York), 
\ssociation of Museums (Boston), 


for State & Local History (lowa City Yorkers 
Irust for Historic Preservation (Pittsburgh) . 
Consultant: Restoration of soscobel,” - Garrison-on-Hudson; 
Conference, Washington D. C., Seminar for 
Opening, Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute's Museum of Art, Utica; 
Member, Board of Zoning Appeals, Cooperstown; Board of Directors, 
American Heritage Publishing Co. Visited, during 1960, 35 museums 


American Association 
(Buffalo) , National] 


Planning 
Historical Administrators; 


ind historic houses in 10 states 





January 21 


January 28 


February 7 


February 13 


February 14 


February 20 


February 21 


February 27 


February 28 


March 7 


March 19 


March 24 
March 26 
April 6 
April 9 
April 9 
April 9 
April 9 
April 22 


April 24 


April ‘ 
April 


April 
April 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS—1960 


1 ll Winter 
Series, Film Smorg 


{-H Dress Revie 


Winter Meetir 
society 


Yorker Jamboree—Capital (¢ 

Woman’s Club Fashion Show enimore 

Yorker Jamboree 

Yorker Jamboree—Catskill 

Yorker Jamboree 

Yorker Jambores ream 

Three-Museum Staff ing enimore House 

Cooperstown Day House 

Museum 

Middlefield Historical Society House 
° 


Opening of Exhibition “New-Founc i House 
Folk Art of the Young Republic” 


Yorker Jamboree—Mohawk District 


Yorker Jamboree—Sullivan-Clinton Dis 


Elmira Heights 
trict 
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October 


Duy 


1960 


DIRECTOR'S REPORT For 


Cor perst 


\merican Industries Association Cooperstow! 


Yorker Jamboree—Sullivan-Clinton Dis- Watkins Glen 


trict 
Dedication of French Creek Yorker 


Schoolhouse 


Local History Enthusiasts Fenimore 


( ooper stown 


t] 





House 


November 


November 


Decembe) 


19 


23 


16 
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Yorker Jamboree “Buffalo District South Dayton 


New York State Dairy Herd Improve- Fenimore House 


ment Association 


Annual Christmas Party sump Tavern 
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DONORS 


Che following members and friends of the Association made 
gifts of books or museum material during 1960, and we hereby 
express our warm thanks 


Acoutin, Simon 
Adams, Mrs. Leon R 
Ainslie, Mrs. Willi 
Alden, Jessica ¢ 
Allen, Henry M 
Allen, Mrs. Jame 
Angelo, Mrs. Jane 
Arrington osep 
Ash, F. ¢ 

\yres, Douglas, ] 
Babcock, James M 
Ballantine, Mr. and Mi 
Barber, Mrs. Gertrude A 
Jarck, Dorothy ( 

Jarck ©) I Jr 
Barger Mrs Fran 
sarnes, Katherine 

serg, Dr. Samuel 
tJergendahl, Mrs. Ra 
Bett, Dr. W. R 

Bevan, Mrs. William I 
Bielaski, Amelia D 
Blum, Dr. William, S$ 


Bogardus, Mrs. Marvy Elizabet! 


,oorn, M s;eorge Clyde 
Be sf I I 

Bow tcl C,ecorge 

sjowman, Mrs. Cl 

Boyd, John B 
Bradt, Robert I 
Brown, M 
Brush, Merton W 

sull, Mrs. Zillah Richa 
Butler, Elmer G 
sutterfield, Roger 
sutterfield, Roy I 

alkins, Virginia 

ard, DeVere A 

arey, Marjorie 

‘armer, Carl 

armer, Mrs. Carl 

ary, Lucius G 

ary, Mrs. Lucius G 

vary, Margery 

ater, Harold Dean 

attus, Mrs.. John C. 
hapman, Mrs. Harold B. 


eee eee 


Cooke, Lucy 
Curran, Giflord W 
Curran, Mrs. Gilford W 
Daniels, Mrs. Ev 
Daniels, Mrs. W B 
Davids, Mrs. Arthu 
Dean, Carol M 
Decker, Frank Nort 
DeLong, Elizabet! 
Denbo, Howard A 
Desmond, Hon. ‘Thomas ¢ 
Desmeand, Mrs. Thomas (¢ 
Dewey, William 5S 
Dewey, Mrs. William S 
Disinger, Paul M., S: 
Dodd, Mrs. Kennet ] 
Durant, Kennet 
Edgett, Mrs. Bertha 
Eds n, Ce « \ 
Edwards, Mrs. Gertrude Whyte 
Elisworth, Mrs. Leon H 
Ellswort Waldo 
Ensign, Mrs. Mary 
Everest, Allan S 
Farrington, Mr 7CO1 Lansing 
Ferguson, W Fer 
Foote, Harold P 
Fox, Mrs. Edith M 
Fraser, Beryl 
Freeman's Journal Company 
French, Rev. George I 
Frost, Mrs. Benson R 
Gage, Clyde VanTassel 

ge, Mrs. Ervin I 
Gee, Clarence §S 
Gilbert, Francis 
Gilmore, Margaret FE 
Gipson, Lawrence Henry 
Glanz, Rudolf 
Gordon, Hon. Janet Hill 
Gosnell, Charles F. 
Grant, Gen. U. §S., III 
Grantier, Mrs. Judson 
Gray, Willis G. 
Grifone, Rev. Francis V. 


} 
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Grimm, Mrs, Charles K. 
Grossman, Mrs. Martin 
Hall, Mrs. Robert 
Halsey, Levantia, Estate on 
Hammond, Natalie Hays 
Hardy, H. Claude 

Harris, Ada Y. 
Hathaway, Calvin S 
Heidt, William Ji 
Heimann, Robert 

Henry, M1 I 

Her: , George 

li 

H« 

H« mes, ! 

Holme 

Ho} Marshal 

Hughes, Mrs. Cl 
Inverarity, Rober 

Jackson, Hazel 

Jackson, Julian B 

Jarvis, Edwin M 

johnson, Amanda 

Johnson, Mrs. Carl H 
John yn, Mrs. Deyo W 
Johnson, Hon. Grant W 
Johnson, Laurence A. 
Johnston, Herbert 
Johnston, Mrs. Robert, Jr 
Jones, Mrs. Agnes Halsey 
Jones, Mrs. Dyer Tillinghast 
Jones, Mrs. Lewis P. 
Jones, Louis C 

Judd, George FI 

Keating, Mrs. William T Si 
Kellogg, Lucy Mary 
Kenyon, Joseph 

Kerr, Paul S. 

Klumph, Richard Amidon 
Kniskern, Raymond 
Kniskern, Mrs. Raymend 
Kniskern, Walter Hamlin 
Kuss, Mrs. Robert 

Lake, Mrs. Henrietta T. White 
Lamb, Van Buren, Jr. 
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THE CENTENNIAL OF THE CIVIL WAR 


GRANT, 3RD* 


ITH the coming of 1961, all good Americans are 

becoming increasingly aware that nearly a century 

has passed since our country passed successfully 
through the greatest crisis to which it and our democrati 
form of government have been subjected. The Civil Wai 
was a desperately fought fratricidal contest between Ameri 
cans, in which there were families divided and necessarily 
much suffering and destruction of property as well as life 
But both sides were inspired to heroic patriotism to princi 
ples each thought right and important enough to merit “‘the 
last full measure of devotion,’ and those who fought so 
valiantly on both sides were Americans. 

Certainly today we, citizens of the great reunited country 
that grew out of that tragic conflict, as Americans owe a 
high measure of homage to the memory of those who set 
this great example of patriotism and self-sacrifice for th« 
emulation of future generations, and to a better knowledg: 
and understanding of the glorious pages they wrote in Ameri 
can history. The Civil War Centennial obviously offers th« 
great opportunity for us to join in such homage to the great 
Americans on both sides, and to commemorate the events 
in which they participated so nobly. 

On rare occasions I am asked if the reminder of the story 
of 1861-65 will not be harmful, reopen old wounds and se¢ 
tional feeling; whether the Civil War is not rather some 
thing in our past “to forgive and forget.” Manifestly it has 
not been forgotten and the descendants on neither side feel 
there is anything to forgive. Indeed, the observance of the 

*Major General U. S. Grant, 3rd, U. S. A. (Ret.) , grandson and namesake 
of the Civil War leader and President of the United States, is Chairman of 
the United States Civil War Centennial Commission 

This is the address which General Grant delivered at the opening session 


of the Association’s Local History Workshop, at the State University College 
of Education, Oswego, on September 7, 1960. 
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Centennial could not have been avoided, as many prepara- 
tions had already been initiated in many localities to observe 
the Centennial, when Congress passed the bill establishing 
a national Civil War Centennial Commission and the Presi- 
dent approved it on September 7, 1957, to become Public 
Law 85-305 (71 Stat. 626). In so far as it is practicable, the 
Commission will lead and guide the observance of the Cen- 
tennial so as to give it inspirational and educational value, 
and keep it on a level of dignity and historic accuracy worthy 
of the occasion. However, except for a few features like the 
nation-wide religious services on January 8, 1961, and the 
simultaneous ceremonies at the Academies of the Armed 
Forces, to open the program, the national Commission will 
only be able to cooperate and assist; special commemorative 
exercises and functions commemorating state and local events 


will be initiated by the State Commissions or local Commit- 
tees. 


lo commemorate the Centennial of this war, we do not 
want simply to string together a series of holidays, reviving 


here the exultation of victory and there the sadness of defeat. 
We look upon it as in no way the occasion for celebration, 
but rather it must give us a new understanding of the way in 
which Americans built from suffering and sacrifice an endur- 
ing Nation and a lasting peace. Our forefathers fought to the 
limit of endurance for four years; when the fighting ended 
they closed ranks, saw in the unity of their land something 
that overshadowed the bitterness of the fight, and ever since 
have stood firmly together, fighting side by side, when occas- 
ion has demanded, to defend the values which both sections 
had stood for while the Civil War lasted. Human history con- 
tains few lessons more inspiring than this. 

So the Centennial must be a new study of American patri 
otism—a study which should give us a deeper appreciation of 
the immense reserves of bravery, of sacrifice and of idealism 
which lie in the American character. The study must be 
based on a broad and correct knowledge of the underlying 
facts. From the ingenuity and resourcefulness with which an 
unprepared people met the challenge of the first truly 
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modern war, much can be learned. It goes without saying 
that where fables and legends have obscured the real truth, 
the truth must be made clear. We are not preparing to com 
memorate a romantic myth; we are making ready to look 
closer at a chapter of our own history, and the chapter must 
be accurate. 

‘The Commission is much gratified at the cordial concur- 
rence in this purpose and with these views evidenced through-" 
out the country by the appointment of so many State Com 
missions and the initiation of plans for so many commemora- 
tive events and ceremonies. (Up-to-date lists are obtainable 
on application from the Commission’s office, 700 Jackson 
Place, N. W., Washington 25, D. C.) Naturally, commemora 
tion of battles and other historic events in the States in which 
they occurred are thought of, and in the States where no 
battles were fought the commemoration of the deeds of its. 
regiments and leaders. Such losses as the 82% sustained by 
the First Texas Regiment, C. S. A., at Antietam, and the First 
Minnesota Volunteers at Gettysburg are unique in history. 
To assist the State Commissions and local Committees, our 
Commission has prepared a tabulation of all the battles and 
military events of the War, arranged both chronologically 
and by states. 


Manifestly re-enactments of battles, where the expense in 


money and labor is not excessive, and pageants and com- 
memorative exercises are an important and indispensible 
part of the proper observation of the Centennial, but there 
are other things that call for action. When the re-enactment 
or ceremony is over, there is left only the inspiration and 
information gained by those present. We therefore hope for 
nation-wide cooperation in achieving other more permanent 
results. For one thing the discovery and markings of all here- 
to-fore unmarked or not identified burial places of Civil Wa1 
Veterans; inspection of all Civil War Memorials and statues 
with a view to determining their state of preservation, and 
if found to be neglected the making of arrangements locally 
for their repatr and better maintenance in the future. These 
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seem to be fields of endeavor especially appropriate to the 
patriotic societies and veterans’ organizations. 

‘Then we appeal to all State Commissions and local Com- 
mittees to initiate a campaign of publicity in theit local press, 
radio and TV stations, to induce the population in the neigh- 
borhood to search their attics, and old trunks and boxes in 
their cellars, for old letters and diaries that may throw new 
light on the history of the Civil War, and to deposit these 
items in their local historical society or library or museum, 
where they can be accessible to researchers. If they are prized 
as family heirlooms and the family is loath to part with them, 
then try to arrange for them to be microfilmed to ensure the 
preservation of the information they may contain, after secur- 
ing some qualified historian’s opinion as to their historical 
importance. Many instances of really important historical 
contributions from such sources are of record. 

Moreover, there are gaps in the history of the Civil War 
as already published, which as far as my perhaps too limited 
reading has gone seem to need filling: (1) there seems to be 
no good concentrated story of how the War was financed; a 
number of works tell something of the financing of the War 
by the Federal Government, but even such scattered treat- 
ment seems to be lacking for the miracle of how the Con- 
federacy kept its war going. (2) The one story of the par- 
ticipation of the women of the Confederacy has long been 
out of print and perhaps new research would produce new 
facts. (3) The contributions made by industry under war 
pressure many of which resulted in improvements valuable 
in time of peace. (4) The operation and organization of the 
blockade runners, their difficulties and losses, and the tricks 
they developed; if the Cambridge Modern History is correct 
in its allegation that between October 26, 1864 and January 
1865 it was still possible for 8,632,000 lbs. of meat, 1,507,000 
lbs. of lead, 1,933,000 Ibs. of saitpeter, 546,000 pairs of 
shoes, 316,000 pairs of blankets, half a million pounds of cof- 
fee, 69,000 rifles and 43 cannons to run the blockade into the 
Port of Wilmington alone, while cotton sufficient to pay for 
these purchases were exported, it is evident that the blockade 
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runners made an important contribution to the Confeder- 
acy’s ability to carry on. 

But the ‘aching void,” the gap that seems to me to call for 
immediate filling is (5) the contribution made by the United 
States during the Civil War period to the development of 

‘international law. From President Lincoln’s proclamation of 
the blockade of the southern ports on April 19, 1861, to the 
final settlement of the Alabama Claims in accordance with 
the treaty of Washington in September, 1872, our country 
in its international relations was setting precedents of real 
importance, seeds that continued to bear fruit as long as 
nations continued to be interested in the observance of in- 
ternational law as established by generally recognized 
customs and by formal treaties. But the outstanding, and now 
too generally forgotten, innovation and contribution to Civi- 
lization was the drafting and issue of General Orders No. 100 
in 1863. This was a code of rules to guide our huge volun 
teer armies in their actions in occupied territory, in regard 
to private property and the civilian population, the treat 
ment of prisoners of war, and similar matters. It is of passing 
interest that a very green Brigadier General named Grant, 
when he seized Paducah, Kentucky, on September 6, 1861, 
issned a proclamation to the inhabitants that reassured them, 


at least enough to prevent any open resistence on their part 
to the occupation and foreshadowed some of the basic prin 
ciples of General Orders 100. 


Manifestly, the volunteer officers and men who composed 
our armies on both sides in the Civil War had no previous 
training in the laws and usages of civilized warfare. ““The 
sources of information were to be found only in scattered 
text-books and treatises, most of them in foreign languages, 
few of them really accessible, and requiring the painstaking 
and diligent labor of the student to search out rules which 
were at best the subject of doubt and dispute. It was mani 
fest that the officers of the Union and Confederate armies 
had neither the time nor the opportunity to enter upon an 
extended study of the international laws of war, and that 
unless someone indicated to these uninstructed and untrained 
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combatants what was and what was not permissible in war- 
fare, the conflict would be waged without restraints upon the 
savage side of human nature, by which modern civilization 
has somewhat mitigated and confined the barbarous cruelties 
of war.” General Halleck, who had practised law in San 
Francisco whilé out of the army before the Civil War, and 
had written a book on international law, saw the need, but 
as Commanding General had no time to undertake the prep- 
aration of such a code of instructions. So on December 17, 
1862, a Board was appointed,. composed of four volunteer 
officers of high rank and Dr. Francis Lieber, then a professor 
at Columbia College and distinguished writer on interna- 
tional law. He had early in 1862 written and published an 
essay or statement on “Guerrilla Parties Considered with 
Reference to the Laws and Usages of War” and this may have 
called attention to his special qualifications for membership 
on the Board. The latter’s mission was “to propose amend- 
ments or changes in the rules and articles of war and a code 
of regulations for the government of armies in the field as 
authorized by the laws and usages of war.” 

Apparently the actual preparation of the code became Dr. 
Lieber’s responsibility, the other members of the Board limit 
ing themselves to discussion, advice and final approval. In his 
letter of February 20, 1863 to General Halleck, Dr. Lieber 
said: “I have earnestly endeavored to treat of these grave 
topics conscientiously and comprehensively and you, well 
read in the literature of this branch of international law, 
know that nothing of the kind exists in any language. I had 
no guide, no groundwork, no text-book. I can assure you, 
as a friend, that no counselor of Justinian sat down to his 
task of the Digest with a deeper feeling of the gravity of his 
labor, than filled my breast in laying down for the first time 
such a code, where nearly everything was floating. Usage, his- 
tory, reason, and conscientiousness, a sincere love of truth, 
justice and civilization have been my guides. . . .” 

Sheldon Amos says, in his “Political and Legal Remedies 
for War,” of Lieber’s work: ““The instructions were, in fact. 
the first attempt to make a comprehensive survey of all the 
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exigencies to which a war of invasion is likely to give rise; 
and it is said on good authority that, with one exception 
(that of concealing in an occupied district arms or provisions 
for the enemy) no case presented itself during the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870 which had not been provided for in 
the American instructions.’—The Lieber rules had been 
adopted by the German Government for the guidance of 
their troops soon after publication. 

Permit me two more quotations. Frederic de Martins con 
ceded: “. . . so it is to the United States of North America 
and to President Lincoln that belongs the honor of having 
taken the initiative in ‘defining with precision the customs 
and laws of war. This first official attempt to codify the cus- 
toms of war and to collect in a code the rules binding upon 
military forces has notably contributed to impress the charac 
ter of humanity upon the northern states in the course of the 
war.” And then Bluntschil, in an article on “Lieber’s Service 
to Political Science and International Law”’ says: ‘““The in 
stryctions for the Government of Armies of the United States 
in the field were drawn up by Lieber . . . and formed the first 
codification of International Articles of War. This was a 
deed of great moment in the history of international law and 
civilization.” I could go on and try your patience further, 
but I trust I have said enough to persuade you that America 
and the Lincoln Administration in its General Orders No. 
100 of 1863 made an important contribution to international 


law and to the cause of humanity—another first to the credit 
of the Civil War! 


And yet, how strange that in all the histories I have a 
hand I can find nothing about this event and nothing about 
Lieber (except some references on other subjects in Rhodes’ 
History of the United States, 1850-77), and I have had to 
have recourse for my information to my father-in-law, forme 
Senator Elihu Root’s Presidential address to the American 
Society of International Law on April 24, 1913! Not even in 
Nicolay and Hay’s ten volume history of President Lincoln 
can I find any mention of this important act of his adminis- 
tration. 
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Will not the Society of International Law or the American 
Bar Association, or some good individual whom the subject 
interests, take on as a project, contributing to the proper 
observance of the Civil War Centennial, the research neces- 
sary to write and publish a popular account of the develop- 
ment of our Federal laws and international law that grew 
out of that great conflict? 

lo assist the State Commissions and local Committees, our 
Commission has issued a guide and a small booklet named 

Facts About the Civil War,” both of which have been cor- 
dially received and we hope will prove a starting point for 
the educational possibilities of the Centennial. Our Com- 
mittee on Historical Activities, under the able chairmanship 
of Colonel Bell I. Wiley, has produced a report with many 
valuable and necessary recommendations, which was pub- 
lished in Civil War History, magazine of the Iowa University 
Press. The same magazine is cooperating most helpfully by 
publishing periodic lists of new books on the Civil War. 
Some of the activities recommended exceed in cost any funds 
available to our Commission, so we hope that there may be 
forthcoming voluntary contributions to make them possible, 
such as the establishment of Centennial scholarships for 
speci il research or studies. 

[he Commission is grateful for the whole-hearted coopera 
tion it is receiving from all over the country. Up-to-date lists 
of events and ceremonies planned are obtainable at the Com 
mission’s office, 700 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 25, 
D. C. The Commission is also publishing a monthly news 
letter, “100 Years After,’ which will keep you constantly 
informed of what is going on. 


In conclusion, I would emphasize the educational and in 
spirational values of making the American people once more 
aware of the history of America’s days of greatness. There 
were too many new features in the art of war developed by 
the American genius on both sides to attempt an enumeration 


of them here. It must suffice to say that a new scope of 


strategy, and new principles of both strategy and tactics were 
evolved: new arms and new methods were introduced by the 
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volunteers to overcome the obstacles that confronted them. 
Moreover, while the armed might of the Confederacy was 
finally definitely defeated, it is doubtful that President Lin 

coln’s main strategic objective, the re-establishment of the 
“more pertect union,” could have been permanently achieved 
had not the terms of surrender granted the defeated been so 
wise and so magnanimous as to have proven conciliatory and 
prevented vengence. At least as far as the armies were con 

cerned the war was over, and friendly relations could be 
resumed. I have always felt that General Lee was neve1 

greater than when he assumed responsibility for the surren 

der of his army and set the example of returning to his rol 

of good citizen, thus preventing years of guerrilla warfar« 

and continued hatred and enmity. To be sure, the vengeful 
spirit persisted among some of the politicians and civilians 

and President Johnson's ineptitude and willfulness allowed 
the Radicals to get control of Congress, so that the Recon 

struction legislation was probably unnecessarily harsh and 
imposed undue burdens on a population already in great 
distress, because of sufferings brought on by the war they had. 
started. And yet the South is more prosperous and more popu 

lous today than it ever was, and in spite of some lingering 
sectional feelings and conflicting interests. we are again a 
united nation, and the sons of both sides who fought so bit 

terly a century ago have since fought shoulder to shoulder 

in four foreign wars. 

In addressing the Atlanta Civil War Round Table, Gov 
ernor Vandiver could say: “It is not the bloodshed, strif« 
hatred and discord occasioned during the war period that 
we seek to remember. No, rather it is-the brave men and 
women on both sides of the line—swept up in a tide ove 
which they had no control—and their noble deeds that we 
seek to honor and to recall. We seek to emphasize that out 
of this holocaust came a stronger unity among our people 
and a determination to preserve this unity at all costs.” He 
goe on to speak of it as the.last war “. . . in which the par- 
ticipants, with some notable exceptions, observed a gentle 


manly, code.”’ And then relates the touching anecdote of what 
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happened at Kenesaw Mountain on June 27, 1864, as reflect 
ing “the spirit of the centennial observance. . . . Some bushes 
which sheltered wounded Federals caught fire threatening 
the helpless soldiers. Col. W. H. Martin of the Confederate 
forces immediately jumped to the parapet, waved his hand 
kerchief and cried out to the Federals: We won't fire a gun 
until you get them away! Shooting on both sides ceased in- 
stantly and the wounded men were removed from danger. 
\t the end of the brief truce, a Federal major gave a set of 
his own fine pistols to Col. Martin in appreciation of his 
humane action.’ There were other instances of such spon- 
taneous mutual consideration, notably the action at Fred- 
ericksburg of Private Richard Kirkland, who jumped over 
the wall to carry water to some wounded enemy in his front, 
causing another temporary cessation of firing. 

Indeed, we may well honor the volunteers of 1861-65 not 
only for the great example they gave of how to fight a war, 
but also for their example of how to end a war. We shall 
surely agree with Sir Winston Churchill’s summing up, when 
he wrote: ‘“Thus ended the great American Civil War, which 
must upon the whole be'considered the noblest and least 
avoidable of all the great Mass-conflicts of which till then 


there was record.”’ Of you historians I ask your help in filling 


the gaps in our Civil War history and in fulfilling my Grand 
father’s wish: “I would like to see truthful history written. 
Such history will do full credit to the courage, endurance, 
and ability of the American citizen soldier, no matter what 
section he hailed from, or in what rank.” 





NEW YORK STATE IN THE CIVIL WAR 


ROBERTI - RAYBACK 


ENERAL GRANT, Mr. Rath, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

During the coming five years,.the town and county 

historians and the directors of local historical societies 
will be hard put to carry out programs to commemorate the 
hundredth anniversary of the Civil War. They will be called 
upon to identify positively their community with the stirring 
events of acentury ago. The frenzied hysteria that already has 
developed on this subject indicates that the future will see 
a rise in pressure rather than a decline. Civil War relics will 
be venerated, old events reenacted, uniforms refurbished; 
and children will be pressed into service to learn speeches, 
stage vignettes, and re-create the heroic valor of our ancestors. 

Behind these exercises and‘ re-creations will-be pressure to 
discover and pay honor to local heroes, to honor the right 
ness of the northern cause, and to discover saints who stalked 
the land in the garb of ordinary citizens. Symbolically, the 
candelabras will be dusted off, the candles lit, and the services 
will begin. 

The reason these exercises will transpire is because in the 
last hundred years we have filled our heads with all sorts of 
myths about the Civil War—or as an old professor of 
used to say: ‘““We have bathed’ our brains in hogwash.” 
It appears to me, as this hundredth anniversary 


mine 


comes on 


*Dr. Rayback, of the History Depat ent of 
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and demands our attention, that the time has arrived to begin 
to set the record straight. As a small contribution, I would 
like to talk today of some of the pitfalls our academic prede- 


cessors have created for us and some of the Civil War myths 
by which we New Yorkers still live. 


One assumption that New Yorkers commonly make is that 
the Civil War came because Americans desired to eliminate 
slavery from the fifteen southern states where it existed in 
1861. The assumption creates the impression that our an- 
cestors, real and spiritual, were people whose hearts bled 
over the fate of the slave. Motivated with this milk of human 
kindness, so runs this catechism, New Yorkers found it easy 
to give up their lives—“‘pay the last full measure.of devotion” 

to the cause. of humanity. 

If this were true, then it is an unique incident in.the his 
tory of New Yorkers. Rarely have any great portion of them 
been motivated by a desire to serve humanity. Rather, if 
their actions served humanity, the result came despite their 
goals. The service was incidental—possibly personally con 
venient rather than intentional. A few illustrations pertinent 
to New York’s role in the Civil War may serve to accent this 
conclusion 


One figure which New Yorkers are prone to cast in a heroic 
mold is their own William H. Seward, the Lincolnian states 
man from Auburn. Tradition has it that the deeds of this 
“sawed-off runt of a man” belied his physical stature. Rather 
than his five feet of height, his hatchet nose and fiery red hair 
are supposed to be better indications of his character. As 
Secretary of State, for example, he boldly, even impetuously, 
bought what became the forty-ninth state from the Russians. 
He launched us, moreover, on an imperialistic drive in the 
West Indies; he blustered and fumed until France’s Napoleon 
III gave up the support of the usurper, Maximilian, in 
Mexico. But Seward’s really great deed in the cause of hu- 
manity, so runs tradition, was his intransigent, passionate 
opposition to slavery. Since New Yorkers voted this man into 
office, his position must be a reflection of the community he 
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represented. ‘Thus, by the processes of association, the New 
Yorkers of 1860 emerge from history with the gilt of bene 
ficence aglow on their wings. 

The evidence and the actions from which New Yorkers 
created the illusion that this red-haired, Auburn statesman 
was a foe of slavery is not beyond reach. The notion arose 
from Seward’s opposition to the Compromise of 1850. At 
that point of time, he stood irresolutely against a number of 
the laws in the Compromise—all aimed at preventing a civil 
war—especially the Fugitive Slave Act. He grounded his 
opposition on the concept that there was a higher law than 
the Constitution. Present-day wags might point out that 
modern segregationists as well as other opponents of consti 
tutional government, have said the same thing. Irrespective 
of this comparison, a closer look at Seward’s alleged, intransi 
gent humanitarianism is of use to our purpose. 

When did Seward become a public foe of some one aspect 
of slavery? Not before 1845. Previously, from 1830, when he 
entered politics, to the end of 1844, Seward was an implacable 
adversary of the genuine abolitionists of his state. It took 
him until he reached middle age, in the mid-1840’s, when his 
party was failing at the election booths and his faction of 
the party was faltering in the control of the party, for him 
and his boss, Thurlow Weed, to see the value of being 
against slavery. At this point, he and Weed were on the look 
out for a new issue on which to try to make a political come 
back. ‘They found it: opposition to the extension of slavery 
into unsettled territories. 


It is revealing of Seward’s true position to appreciate that 


this stand was not one which opposed slavery where it existed, 
as the abolitionists did, but that he did not want slavery to 
go into areas where everyone said it could not exist—wher« 
nature had legislated it out of existence. This, chided his 
enemies, was real heartwarming humanitarianism. Yet it was 
by supporting this principle of non-extension that Seward 
won the reputation, in 1850, of being a strong opponent of 
slavery—an uncompromising and principled free-soiler. 

Less than a dozen years later, Seward was in Lincoln’s cabi 
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net. At that point, antislavery people were laboring hero 
ally, manfully—even nefariously—to get a very reluctant Lin 


coln to move in the direction of using his wartime powers 


to eliminate slavery. What was Seward doing to influenc« 
the administration? It appears he was doing everything in 
his power to shore up Lincoln’s determination not to dis 
turb slavery in the rebel states. The records show that in 
Lincoln’s cabinet Seward, in 1861, 1862, and 1863, was a 
bastion, protecting the continuation of slavery where it ex 
isted. All antislavery men and abolitionists recognized Sew 
ard as an enemy. 

\ judgment of a contemporary came from that Olympian 
from Massachusetts, Charles Sumner, a radical firebrand who 
had been caned into insensibility in the Senate chamber by a 
southern congressman, Preston Brooks, May 19, 1856. Later, 
in his zeal for achieving emancipation through war, Sumner 
exclaimed in 1863, fifteen days after Gettysburg and Vicks- 
burg 


I fear our victories more than our defeats. ‘There must 
be more delay and more suffering. Yet another plagus 
before all will agree to let my people go... the wan 
cannot, must not end till then. We are too victorious. 
If the rebellion should suddenly collapse Democrats, 
Copperheads and SEWARD would insist upon amnesty 
and no questions asked about slavery. God save us from 
such a calamity. 


Here then is a fellow Republican, a martyr to his aboli- 
tionist exhortations, who as late as Gettysburg and six months 
after the Emancipation Proclamation does not regard Sew- 
ard’s antislavery position as being sincere. Yet, by this time 
Seward had been riding this hobby for fifteen years. It seems 
that Seward found it convenient to be a watered-down anti- 
slavery man. Sometimes there was more water in his princi- 
ples than at other times. But the essential thing is that his 
antislavery position was a political expedient. 

In all fairness to him, it should be recognized that he was 
hardly different from most politicians of his day or of other 
days. The career of most Democratic leaders paralleled that 
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of Seward. Like him and his colleagues, they wore their anti- 
slavery coloration like a robe, something that could be put 
on and taken off as political necessity required. 

Moving east to a corner of Columbia County and awa 
from Owasco township and Seward’s Cayuga County, Martin 
Van Buren stands in rélation to the antislavery issue and the¢ 
Democratic party as Seward does.to the Whigs and Republi- 
cans. As long as Van Buren was victorious in politics by bed 
ding down with southern interests, his latent and deeply felt 
antislavery principles never appeared on the surface. They 
did not possess his being and score his soul until he, like 
Seward, in the mid-1840’s, was looking for a political vehicle 
to ride back into power. Then, suddenly, the Van Buren 
faction of New York’s Democracy, a faction which had been 
scorned in the dispensation of patronage by the Polk admin- 
istration, got the antislavery religion and helped organize a 
new party: the Free Soil Party. It was not an accident that 
this party norainated Van Buren for President in 1848. This 
was the party's purpose, even though all that were associated 
with it did not know it. It was no accident, furthermore, that 
when the Free Soil Party failed to deltver victory to Van 
Buren, his henchmen, including his son, quickly defected to 
the old Democratic Party whose position, if anything, had 
become deeply antagonistic to free-soilism. 

The purpose of these illustrations is not to discredit these 
individuals or their organizations. Rather, Seward’s and Van 
3Juren’s records are cited as a warning against a common 
assumption made in the present day. In the next few years, a 
great number of amateur impressarios will turn to their his- 


toric local men in an effort to create commemorative pro- 


grams of their communities’ participation in the Civil War. 
[hey might find their local heros associated with William H. 
Seward or free-soilism, and thus reach the conclusion that 
the local representatives were part of the army of the soldiers 
fighting for rightness. This identification by association could 
be a double mistake, and at least one person would be mis 
judged. 





New YorkK STATE IN THE Civit WAR 


Permit me to turn from the misadventures that can result 
from accepting traditional myths and look instead at another 
facet of New York in the Civil War, that is, New York’s role 
in causing the war. The traditional explanation views the 
immediate scene, recognizes that seven states of the Union 
seceded after Lincoln’s election, and then one, South Caro- 
lina, undertook to take possession of one of the two forts 
remaining in the South. This was Sumter, on an island in 
Charleston’s harbor. The effort precipitated gunfire, and 
northern patriots, forgetting their past differences, sprang 
to the call of their President to defend the Union. A great 
share of the Democrats did the same, even at the expense of 
abandoning their name for the “Union” label. ‘This explana- 
tion makes it appear that New Yorkers’ actions were the 
righteous reaction of an aggrieved citizenry to events over 
which they had no ¢ontrol, but whose results they deplored. 
Northerners were victims of southern action and southern 
events, or as Lincoln said, “I have no policy. I am controlled 
by events.’ With this simple explanation of why a war came, 
all modern scholars disagree. Yet the explanation is still hal- 
lowed by popular acceptance. 

Though the cause of the Civil War cannot be explained 
easily, and maybe most of the honors belong to the South, at 
least one action of the North helped tremendously in bring: 
ing on the events that led to the war. This was the creation 
of the Republican party. Because of space and time limita- 
tions, detailed explanation that would justify this conclusion 
is impossible. Therefore, I would like to:be didactic and as 
sert that the coming of the Civil War was dependent on the 
emergence of a North dominated by one political party and 
a South dominated by another political party, with neither 
party having significant connections with the other half of 
the country. 


This phenomenon occurred fot the first and only time in 


our history in 1860. At that point the power of state govern- 
ments, which included the capability of making war, was 
vested in the hands of political organizations which straddled 
wide but contiguous areas. The Republicans ruled the north- 
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ern states. The Breckenridge Democrats controlled the deep 
South. In other words, the successful emergence of these two 
parties made war possible, for each was an organization cap- 
able of using governmental power to wage war, and war is a 
political function. The two parties therefore, must be given 
causal status in the coming of the Civil War. The North 
experienced the first appearance of such a political complex 
with the formation of the Republican Party between 1854 
and 1856. The Southern complex, Breckenridge Democrats, 
came into being in 1860. 

Because Breckenridge Democrats had no status in New 
York, and accepting the idea that politicking was a factor in 
causing the war, we can confine our attention to the Repub- 
lican Party. Since the thesis is that the formation and actions 
of the Republican Party were major causes of the Civil War, 
then whoever was responsible for its creation and guidance 
bears a part of the responsibility for bringing on the war. 
The question: Was New York in any way responsible for the 
emergence of the Republican Party? must be asked. And the 


answer is an emphatic “‘yes.”” As a matter of fact, to an extent, 
New York bears the prime responsibility. 


The rationale for this conclusion is readily at hand. 

In spite of the Onondaga Historical Society's effort to make 
Syracuse the birthplace of the Republican Party, the honor 
goes to either Wisconsin or Michigan, which means that 
New York State’s responsibility in causing the Civil War 
does not arise from beginning the Republican Party. On the 
contrary, the major New York political leaders resisted join 
ing the Republican organization to the bitter end. Instead, 
in 1854 and early 1855, New Yorkers gave support to the 
Democratic and three other parties: Whig, American, and 
Temperance. There was a minor People’s or Republican's 
Party in this congregation, but under the circumstances, Re- 
publicans were indeed a small minority. The rest of their 
‘ competitors were trying to create national parties or the anti 
thesis of my thesis. New York’s reluctance, therefore, stopped 
the sectionalization of the North during the years before 
mid-1855. 
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This is doubly true because the New York vortex of poli- 
ticking drew other northeastern states to it. Had New York 
maintained its position of resisting a Republican allegiance, 
the growth of the Republican Party to a North-wide size 
would have been impossible. It would have been stopped 
at Ripley, and a sectionalized North would not have appear- 
ed. But in the fall of 1855, the leaders of New York Whigs, 
failing to control the Know-Nothing (or American) and the 
Temperance parties, and feeling that the Whig rump could 
not win, merged their party with the minor Republican or- 
ganization. At this point, for all intents and purposes, the 
Whig Party disappeared. Thurlow Weed was the major 
leader in this merger, and his action gave hope to the Repub- 
lican organization and discouraged the other opponents of 
the Democrats. 

Che way to draw the Northeast into the Republican Party 
was now open, and it succeeded by 1856. In this sense, then, 
the choice made by New York, especially Thurlow Weed, 
spelled the difference between success and failure of the Re- 
publicans. New York must thus accept the responsibility for 
creating the successful northern party that sectionalized polli- 
tics, which was the prerequisite for war. 

At this point the question should be asked if Weed’s goals 
were those the Republican Party formed at Ripon or Jack- 
son. The answer is “no.” Weed was completely aprincipled. 
His goal in forming the merger was to create a winning team 
of Whigs and Republicans to which would gravitate Ameri- 
can Party and Temperance men as they learned they could 
not win elections on their own. Contrarily, the western par- 
ticipants and interests that had originally created the Re- 
publican Party had a principle of nonextension of slavery. 
Chis was not the principle of the prime mover in New York. 
Che proof: in the spring of 1861 he was willing to compro- 
mise anything, in order to save the Union, including per- 
mitting slavery to go into the territories. In other words, 
Weed’s action created the northern party, not out of prin- 
ciple, but out of the desire to gain political power. Yet the 
honor of making Civil War possible still rests with New York. 
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Let me change the focus again by asking: How well did 
New York support the war effort? And the answer is “not 
wholeheartedly.” Ample evidence that New Yorkers were less 
than enthusiastic about the war effort and permitted their dis 
inclinations to temper their support can be found at every 
turn of the record. New York, it appears, had the posture of 
being a reluctant dragon—not an unusual position for New 
Yorkers during a sociai crisis. 

New York’s opposition to the war fell into two categories: 
one political, and the other physical. ‘The Democrats were 
responsible for most of the actions that came within the first 
grouping. But they were joined by others, namely remnants 
of Whigs, Constitutional Unionists and Know-Nothings. 
This political opposition contended, from the first, that the 
war was unnecessary because they felt that differences be- 
tween North and South could be and should be compromised. 
To them there was no other goal superior to the preservation 
of the Union, and they saw the war primarily as a result of a 
Republican power drive wherein that party had refused to 


give up its advantages to save the nation. This political op 
position was not always united. The War Democrats, led by 
Horatio Seymour, favored support of the war as long as its 
aims were Unionist and appeared attainable. The Peace 
Democrats, led by Fernando Wood, boss of Mozart Hall, a 
rival to Tammany in New York City, wanted hostilities to 
cease and negotiations for peace to start immediately. 


All students of political life will admit that every war has 
its domestic opponents. The question to ask is how deep did 
New Yorkers’ opposition to the Civil War run. There are a 
number of ways to see this. First, New Yorkers voted Demo- 
crats into power along with Seymour in the election of 1862 
after having voted Republicans into office in 1858 and 1860. 
This was a real blow to the Republican administration both 
in Albany and Washington and possibly could be inter- 
preted as a repudiation of the party’s policies and actions. 
New Yorkers’ enthusiasm for “Mr. Lincoln’s War,’ it ap- 
pears, was not running very high in 1862, and they expressed 
themselves at the polls. 
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Secondly, the same New Yorkers were called upon to re- 
spond to three calls for troops from April, 1861, through 
July, 1862. Their response was exemplary. ‘Two hundred 
thirty-one thousand instead of one hundred eighty-two thous- 
and answered the call. Then, in the summer of 1862, a num- 
ber of incidents occurred which influenced the New York 
scene to a considerable degree, and New Yorkers’ enthusiasm 


for military service plummeted. 

General George B. McClellan's Peninsular campaign in 
Virginia collapsed in July of 1862 and started the disillusion 
ment. This military failure of the North was quickly fol- 
lowed by General Robert E. Lee’s defeat of General John 
Pope at Manassas in August. The victory inspired Lee to in- 
vade Maryland, and the attempt ended in the Battle of An- 
tietam on September 17, 1862. Meanwhile, Democratic elec- 
tioneering and political carping in the fall of 1862 pointed 
to the failure of Lincoln’s administration to win .the wat 
and excoriated his effort to make emancipation a war aim. 
Lincoln half-heartedly tried to do this in his Proclamation 
in September, which did not set well with a great number 
of New Yorkers. A strong tide was running against Lincoln's 
administration. As a result, when Lincoln sent out another 
call for troops after Antietam, local boards in New York 
counties refused to cooperate in drafting, under state law, 
about 60,000 militia men for nine months’ duty. So disastrous 
was the response that Republican Governor Morgan and the 
Republican Secretary of War arranged for suspension of the 
call. New Yorkers, evidently, were not inspired in the face 
of impending defeat and a new humanitarian war goal of 
emancipation to rise to either cause. Passively, they avoided 
service in the armed forces. 

The cup, however, was not full. In December, just before 
Christmas, General Burnside’s troops were decimated at 
Fredericksburg. The defeat produced a wail of despair in 
the North, and, as the new year of 1863 began, New York- 
ers’ antagonism to the war heightened. General Joe Hooker 
replaced Burnside, and Hooker bragged that he had put to- 
gether the ‘‘finest army on the planet.” He retained this opin- 
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ion until early May when Lee and Jackson licked him at 
Chancellorsville. Thereafter, once again, Lee invaded the 
North. This time the Union watched him in disquietude 
for a month as he moved northward, and, at the end of June, 
he was in Pennsylvania in the vicinity of Gettysburg. 

In March of 1863, meanwhile, the federal government had 
decided to conduct its own draft, and it had enacted the first 
federal conscription law. Just as this federal draft was going 
into effect, the forces of antagonism toward the federal gov 
ernment were rising to their full height. The national leade1 
of the Peace Democrats, Clement L. Vallandigham, made a 
series of speeches in his native Ohio to encourage potential 
draftees to resist the law. The military commander of the 
Ohio district thereupon arbitrarily arrested Vallandigham, 
subjected him to a military trial, found him guilty, and sen 
tenced him to death. A great howl of protest rose in the North 
against this arbitrary action. Eventually both history and the 
courts found the military authority lacking in legal respect 
for the rights of civilians. Lincoln found a way out of his di- 
lemma by banishing Vallandigham to the Confederacy. This, 
however, did not satisfy the protestors. 

In New York City a giant mid-May mass meeting of 30,000 
people was promoted by Fernando Wood's Peace Democrats 
and held at Union Square. The language of the speakers was 
incendiary, and they protested against both the treatment of 
Vallandigham and the provision of the conscript law which 
permitted a prospective draftee to buy himself out of the 
army with three hundred dollars. 


They seized Vallandigham at night because they loved 
darkness more than light, for their deeds were evil. Such 
things must not happen in New York, for if such things 
were done we would rise as one man to rescue and seize 
[him] from the grasp of power. I would not ask you to 
take up arms against the conscript law now, but a time 
may come when our rights must be asserted. 


So said one speaker at the rally. 
Another reminded “the George III of the present day 
[Lincoln] that he too may have his Cromwell or his Brutus. 
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The mechanic who had not three hundred dollars in his 
pocket would have to go to war, but the mechanic’s em- 
ployer who had three hundred dollars would not have to go 
to war.” “Wait,” he said threateningly, “until July comes 
and then the provost marshals will have their work cut out 
for them. 

At this point Governor Seymour salted the wounds of an- 
tagonism by pointing out that New York’s quota was too high 
and that the draft districts that were Democratic in their 
voting habits were called upon to furnish higher ratios of 
their population than Republican areas. 

New York’s antagonism to the war was reaching its peak 
just as enrollment in the draft was about to start. In New 
York City the draft began on Saturday, July 11, 1863. On 
Sunday citizens had time to wonder who would be called 
next. Further, they had time to drown their sorrows in al- 
cohol and to organize protest movements. On Monday a mob 
ran wild and drove the provost marshal from his office. In the 
next three days the mob ransacked stores, burned the homes 
of abolitionists and Negroes, and lynched stray Negroes. 
Millions of dollars worth of property were destroyed before 
federal troops restored order. The rioting was unique to New 


York City, but there was some action in Troy and rumbling 
elsewhere. 


Once the riots were quelled, New York eventually met an 
adjusted quota, but hostility to Lincoln, the Republicans, 
and the war did not die. In Kings and Westchester, efforts 
were made and almost succeeded in getting the county to 
pay the commutation fee of three hundred dollars for all of 
their area draftees. In Rochester the opposition succeeded, 
and hundreds of Monroe County draftees sat out three-year 
enlistments. 


Now what I have been saying so far is that: 

1) The motives of New Yorkers and their antagonism to 
the South were not exclusively moral and may have been 
very amoral. 


2) New Yorkers have to share some of the blame for bring- 
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ing on the war and more of the blame than is normally 
credited to them.. : 

3) New Yorkers gave less than full support to the wartime 
administration of Lincoln. They tried desperately to defeat 
‘him politically. They even resisted his support of the Union 
cause with violence and subterfuge. 


Briefly, one more acrid vial should be emptied on the heads 
of former New York citizens. Their treatment of the Negro 
was not exemplary during or immediately after the war. 

From an analysis of the three major actions dealing with 
the Negro’s position in American society it appears that New 
York’s record was not without blemish. This does not appear 
on the surface, for on the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fif 
teenth Amendments, New York acted favorably previous to 
the ultimate action of the nation. It would appear, therefore, 
that New Yorkers were willing to give the Negro slave not 
only his freedom but his civil rights and the right to vote. A 
closer look at the record, however, reveals that there was one 
glaring exception. This involved the Negro’s equality of 
citizenship—the right to vote. 

In 1864, long before the Fourteenth and Fifteenth amend- 
ments were being considered, Weed and his colleagues op 
posed the equality of Negro citizens. The 1865 Republican 
state convention dodged the issue and in 1866 avoided it once 
again. Asa result a voting qualification for Negroes that had 
‘been put in the New York Constitution of 1846 continued to 
limit Negroes’ rights in the State. Only Negroes who were 
on the tax assessment roll for property valued at two-hundred 
fifty dollars or more were permitted to vote. Non-Negroes 
were not required to have this voting qualification. 

. Between 1867 and 1869 the issue came to a head. In 1867, 
a mandated state convention rewrote the state’s constitution, 
and, in spirit with the national mood, the delegates removed 
the property qualification from Negroes as a prerequisite to 
voting. Because of the peculiar exigencies of New York poli 
tics, this constitution was not submitted to the voters for 
ratification until 1869. By then the true feeling of New York- 
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ers towards the Negro had an opportunity to express itself, 


and the expression gave the lie to the constitutional conven- 
tion. 

Che revelation resulted from a very peculiar series of 
events. While the new state constitution was being withheld 
from referendum, the state legislature, confronted with the 
need to pass on the Fifteenth Amendment to the federal 
contitution, gave its approval. New York seemed to be giv- 
ing double sanction to the Neegro’s right to vote: its new draft 
of the state constitution and the federal amendment. 

When New York’s citizenry had an opportunity to express 
itself, however, the outcome was different. In the referendum 
on their new state constitution, the voters turned down the 
proposition that Negroes have an unencumbered vote. Con 
sequently, the legislature that met in the early months of 
1870, interpreting the vote as a repudiation of their previous 
action, repealed the state’s ratification of the Fifteenth 
Amendment. Fortunately for the Negro’s right to vote, the 
Fifteenth Amendment became a part of the constitution, and 
New York’s antagonism toward the colored man became clear 
ly unconstitutional. 


Che record of New York in the Civil War cannot be writ- 
ten entirely in negatives. Actually, her record is also replete 
with glory—especially in her military effort. A few facts about 
the State’s war record will serve to illustrate. 

At the outbreak of the war; New York had four million 
people, and during the course of the war it furnished the 
equivalent of 400,000 three-year enlistments to the armed 
forces. This represented about seventeen per cent of the total 
northern enlistment and was in proportion to the state's 
population. Before the war ended, 40,000 New Yorkers gave 
their lives to the enterprise. This amounts to the same num- 
ber that did so in World War II when the state’s population 
was four times as great. These enlistees, moreover, were not 
all native Americans. There are those who tend to point a 
finger of scorn at the draft riots in New York City and blame 
it on Tammany or Mozart Hall which corrupted the corrup- 
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tible immigrants. It is interesting to keep in mind that thirty 
per cent of New York enlistees were foreign born: 40,000 
came from Ireland; 41,000 from Germany; over 12,000 from 
England; nearly 12,000 from British America; 3,600 from 
France; 2,000 from Wales; and 2,000 from Switzerland. On 
top of this, 5,000 Negroes were in New York regiments. The 
record spoke well of the faith that the new Amercians had 
in their recently adopted country. 


What does all this mean? 

I have been destroying some popular concepts of New York 
in the Civil War, and some might say that one cannot deal 
with destructive emphases alone. With this I agree. Yet there 
exists some obligation on the part of historians to wipe the 
window clean before looking backward so that what really 
happened can be seen. To let the legends stand unchallenged 
would be living in a dream world and courting the danger ot 
losing the solid significance of what New Yorkers accomplish 
ed. My faith in the processes of government are strengthened 


when I think of what was accomplished in spite of the mean 
ness of men. It is, after all, a kind of integrity to face up to 
hard historical facts, and my hopes are, if any of you are in 


volved in the coming commemorative exercises, that you 
burn the candles brightly to see what is in the corners of the 
room. 





OSWEGO COUNTY'S RESPONSE 710 THE 
CIVIL WAR 


CHARLES M. SNYDER*® 


SWEGO County at the outset of the Civil War was a 
microcosm of the bewilderment and frm:s:: 
characterized the nation at large. In tix 
single decade Oswegonians successively encountered such 
controversial issues as the Fugitive Slave Law, ‘ Bleeding 
Kansas,’ the collapse of the Whig Party and the rise of Re 
publicanism, the Dred Scott Decision, John Brown’s Raid, 
and finally the fragmentation of the Democratic Party and 
the triumph of the Republicans in the election of 1860. 
Evidence of the confusion attending these events was mani- 
fest in the variety of political factions which emerged at this 
time. There were Abolitionists and Free Soilers; Hard and 
Soft Shell Democrats; Conscience and Silver Gray Whigs; 
and later in the decade Radical and Conservative Republi 
cans. By 1860 some of these appellations were already obso- 
lete, and competing in the elections were Republicans, 
Breckinridge Democrats, Douglas Democrats and Bell Whigs 
[he Democratic and Republican parties were almost 
evenly matched in the City of Oswego, but in the towns and 


villages Republican majorities were usually sufficient to place 
the County in the Republican column. In 1859 Republicans 
carried the County and sent their nominees to the State 
Legislature. These successes, plus Seward’s leadership in the 
presidential race, augured well for 1860. However, Lincoln’s 
nomination at Chicago, with an assist from Horace Greeley, 
invited Republican factionalism. Democrats, meanwhile, 


failing to reconcile sectional discord, nominated northern 
and southern candidates, Stephen A. Douglas and John C., 


* Dr. Snyder Professor of History at State University College of Educa 
tion, Oswego, and President of the Oswego County Historical Society. He 
contributed articles of related interest to New York History for January, 
1954 and July, 1957 
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Breckinridge, respectively, and virtually handed the victory 
to their Republican opponents. 

With victory in sight Republicans staged monstrous demon 
strations at Fulton, Oswego and Hannibal, where Oswego’s 
mightiest orators of that day, DeWitt C. Littlejohn, Cheney 
Ames and John C. Churchill, and such national figures as 
Senator Henry Wilson of Massachusetts and the abolitionist 
spokesman, Joshua Giddings, competed for the plaudits of 
the crowds. In the election Republicans carried both the City 
and County, and thereby contributed to Lincoln’s election in 
the State and nation. They also returned Littlejohn to the 
Assembly, where, as Speaker, he would be in a pivotal posi 
tion in the opening scenes of the war. 

Oswegonians had their choice of two local daily papers in 
1860: the morning Palladium and the afternoon Times. 
Democrats read their news in the early hours of the day; Re 
publicans, in the cool of the evening. Elsewhere in the Coun 
ty readers had their choice of a variety of weeklies, including 
the Pulaski Democrat, the Mexico Independent, the Fulton 
Patriot, the Phoenix Register, and the Sandy Creek Times. 
Newspapers were closely attached to one or the other of the 
political parties; personnel of the Palladium, for example, 
held posts, which appear to have been sinecures, in the cus 
toms office during the Buchanan administration; a situation 
which was hastily reversed in favor of the Times’ staff upon 
the inauguration of Lincoln. Local news, therefore, w 
strongly colored with politics. Fortunately for the reader, 


as 


telegraphic news service was available to the dailies, provid 
ing terse summaries of recent events. New spapers also bor 
rowed heavily from the metropolitan dailies. 

It is of interest to note the manner in which Oswegonians 
learned of the assault upon Fort Sumter, through the columns 
of the Times: 


WAR! WAR! 
THE CONFLICT COMMENCED 
ASSAULT ON FORT SUMPTER 
ITS GALLANT DEFENCE 
Charleston, April 13. The cannonading is going 
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fiercely today from all points—from the vessels outside 
and all along our course. Fort Sumpter is on fire. 
Charleston—At intervals of 20 minutes firing was kept 
up all night at Fort Sumpter. Major Anderson ceased 
firing from Fort Sumpter at 6 o'clock this morning. 
Fort Sumpter seems to be greatly disabled. . . . The 
federal flag at half mast signalled distress. 


The newspapers also put out war “extras” when events of 
unusual interest occurred. The Times, for example ran an 
extra on the morning of April 15, 1861, just after the firing 
on Sumter to announce President Lincoln’s call for 75,000 
volunteers. Three years later, the Palladium issued two extras 
the same evening to report Grant's assault upon the Con 
federate army in the Battle of the Wilderness. For a time 
the two papers shared the responsibility for such extra edi 
tions, but the suspension of the Palladium as a daily for more 
than two years limited its usefulness. ‘The Civil War, quite 
understandably, proved to be a time of stress for Democratic 
presses. 

The churches in Oswego were inevitably drawn into the 
sectional controversy. When clergymen assailed the Fugitive 
Slave Law they were charged by their critics with dragging 
the church into politics. The Reverend Mason Gallagher of 
the Church of the Evangelists, after delivering a series of 
antislavery sermons, acknowledged that he had “unfavorably 
affected some dozen families,” whom he expected would 
withdraw to the newly opened Episcopal Church (Christ 
Church) on the West Side. But despite heavy financial obli 


gations, which made some of his congregation apprehensive, 
he decided to continue: “I have given offense to all the so- 
called conservatives in town,” he wrote, “but I believe there 
is virtue enough in the place to sustain the untrammeled and 


fearless preaching of the gospel. I shall persevere with the 
help of God.” ! 


Sometime later Christ Church was engulfed by a sectional 
issue. After Lincoln’s election and the secession of the states 
of the deep South, the Rector of the Church, the Reverend 
Anthony Schuyler, declared from his pulpit.that slavery was 
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“no heinous sin.” He called upon his congregation for for 
bearance and peace. His sermon created a furor in the com 
munity. The Times dubbed ‘it a proslavery sermon, and at- 
tacked it editorially, but it published the sermon at Mr. 
Schuyler’s request. The controversy continued as readers of 
fered their shades of opinion in the columns of the paper.’ 

While it is commonplace today to refer to the Civil Wat 
as an “‘Irrepressible Conflict,” it did not appear to be inevit 
able to contemporaries. Few Northerners or Southerners 
anticipated a civil conflict despite atrocities in Kansas, the 
election of a “Black Republican” President by a sectional 
party, the secession of southern states, the organization of the 
Confederate States of America, and the seizure of federal post 
and customs offices and military installations. Nor was Lin 
coln’s firm resolution to hold Federal properties in his inau 
gural an acceptance of war. 

But the situation changed overnight with the word of the 
firing on Fort Sumter. In fact, the psychological effects of this 
event can hardly be exaggerated. Some historians have held 
that Lincoln manipulated the Sumter crisis so as to incite 
the South to fire the first shot. Whatever the case, the assault 
galvanized the North into action. With few exceptions peopl 
accepted the call to arms with enthusiasm; enmities between 
Republicans and Democrats were momentarily suspended 

As the Legislature assembled to implement Lincoln’s call 
for troops, Oswegonians gathered on April 16, 1861, to take 
measures to raise a regiment of volunteers. Ten days later 
the first company of the Twenty-fourth Regiment, New York 
Volunteers, headed by Captain John D. O'Brian, was organ 
ized. Its departure for Elmira, the rendezvous center, was 
attended by thousands of spectators; the press of the crowd 
made it difficult to board the cars at the Oswego and Syra 
cuse railroad depot. Captain O'Brian and his company were 
the first to arrive at Elmira, where they temporarily found 
quarters in a church. (O’Brian, according to local tradition 
was the first officer to be commissioned in the State unde1 
the President’s first call.) 

A second. and third company were organized hastily in 
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Oswego. Church services preparatory to their departure, 
scheduled for the West Baptist Church, were adjourned to 
Doolittle Hall to accommodate the overflow crowd. Here 
‘for three hours the fires of patriotism glowed brighter and 
brighter as each [clergyman] took a turn at the bellows.” 

Additional companies were initiated at Parish, Volney, Sandy 
Creek, and Fulton, Oswego County, and at Ellisburg, across 
the fefferson County line. 

Sandy Creek turned out in force to send off its regiment 
on May 9. Boarding a train of cars already carrying the Ellis- 
burg company, they proceeded to Rome, where they trans 
ferred to the New York Central and proceeded to Geneva. 
After a night at the Veazie and Mansion houses at Geneva 
they took passage on a Seneca Lake steamer for Watkins 
Glen, and thence by rail to Elmira. When several of the men 
flunked” and were not mustered into the service “they were 
taken by their indignant comrades and pretty severely shaken 
in a blanket, into which pailfuls of water had been thrown.’ 


[his treatment, a correspondent explained, “‘is applied to 
all who, by any such conduct, render themselves particularly 


odious.’ * It would appear that “flunking’” was considered 
a form of malingering. 


Uniforms for privates included coarse gray overcoats, 
jackets and pants, also in gray, but of finer material, and 
small blue caps. Most were ill-fitting. Particularly disappoint 
ing to the recruits were the arms: expecting rifles, they receiv 
ed instead old muskets of Mexican War vintage. 

Communities failing to place companies in the 24th Regi 
ment were nonetheless demonstrative. Rallies were staged in 
ilmost every village across the County, including hamlets as 
tiny as Richland Station and Sand Bank (Altmar). Pulaski, 
for example, initiated the organization of a company during 
the last week of April with the usual flag raisings and oratory. 
[his company was attached, tentatively it proved, to the 37th 
Regiment, N. Y. Volunteers (The Irish Rifles). At the ren- 
dezvous headquarters on Staten Island, dissatisfactions with 
the food and quarters (in the process of construction) reached 
a climax when the commanding officer, Captain E. Peck- 
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ham, failed the medical examination, and was rejected. So 
many of the men thereupon withdrew from the outfit, that 
the company was disbanded; some returning home, and 
others enlisting in other organizations. Readers of the Pu 
laski Democrat were treated to details of the fracas by a cor 
respondent, W. D. Moffitt, who wrote to the newspaper to 
defend himself against charges that he had fomented the 
dissolution of the company. He admitted to complaining 
when forced to eat “Dutch slosh,” but declared that he would 
do it again to obtain decent fare. 

The disbanding of the Pulaski company was not a pei 
manent loss, since the State’s quota, including that of the 
County, was oversubscribed, and many organizations wer¢ 
rejected. There would be more opportunities during thx 
months ahead. 

Oswego, it might be noted here, had a tradition which 
facilitated the formation and training of military units. Small 
detachments of United States Regulars had occupied Fort 
Ontario for many years. Worthy of mention, also, was thx 
48th Oswego Guards. This military body dated back to 1838, 
and enrolled through the years some of the community’s 
most prominent citizens. During the war it furnished more 
than forty commissioned officers, most of whom went into 
local regiments. It was thus a training ground for Civil Wat 
officers, one family, that of Robert Oliver, furnishing three 
officers from the membership of this company. 

After filling the ranks of the 24th Regiment, recruitment 
ceased for a time, while the public awaited the anticipated 
march upon Richmond. But the debacle at Bull Run on July 
21, 1861, shattered this fantastic hope, and instituted a 


second round of enlistments. Oswego County's project was 
the 8Ist Regiment, N. Y. Volunteers. 


The recruitment of this regiment was again shared by 
City and County. The City furnished companies A, B, C, 
and D, and the County others as follows: E, Gilbertsville; F, 
Fulton; H, Hannibal; I, Oswego Town; and K, Mexico, Dug 
way, Williamstown, Constantia, Albion and Hastings. Com 
pany G was recruited in Syracuse. Of particular interest was 
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Company K, in which the leadership was taken by J]. Dorman 
Steele, Principal of the Mexico Academy. Learning that the 
regiment lacked one company, he resigned as Principal and 


plunged into a recruitment drive in Mexico and neighboring 
villages. In a month’s time he filled the ranks, which included 
a sprinkling of his former students. In recognition of his 
efforts he was elected Captain and commissioned by Governor 
Morgan. 

[his regiment spent several months at Fort Ontario, which 
had been designated by the Governor as a mustering depot. 
['wice during their stay there public demonstrations were 
staged in their honor. At the first in West Park on December 
11, grateful citizens presented Major John McAmbely, high- 
est ranking local man in the outfit, with a sword, and listened 
to the eloquence of DeWitt C. Littlejohn. On January 7, 
1862, just before their departure for Albany, they returned 
to the park and received two regimental banners, bearing 
State and National insignia. 

At Albany a short time later three companies, C, E, and I, 
were consolidated into the others, and three new companies 
from Rome were added. By March they were a part of Gen- 
eral McClellan’s Army of the Potomac en route to the Penin- 
sula Campaign. 

With the usual lull in military operations during winter 
months, recruiting activities eased off, but they revived in 
the spring of 1862 with the organization of the 110th Regi- 
ment. 

The early flush of enthusiasm for the war had now -sub- 
sided. McClellan’s grand offensive was stalling, and casual- 
ties mounting. Recruiting had to be expanded and intensi- 
fied. 

Perhaps the County’s most effective recruiter was DeWitt 
C. Littlejohn. As Speaker of the Assembly at Albany he car- 
ried resolutions in support of Lincoln’s call for troops to 
Washington. En route, at Baltimore, he witnessed mob vio- 
lence against the Sixth Massachusetts Regiment. Hastening 
to the Capital he broke this startling news to Secretary Sew- 
ard. While in Washington he joined an improvised military 
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company, which patrolled the streets for several days await 
ing the arrival of state militiamen. In the fall, after turning 
down an appointment from President Lincoln as Consul to 
Liverpool, he declined to run for relection to the Assembly, 
and devoted much of his time to speaking. During the winte1 
and spring of 1862 he covered every village and town in the 
county interpreting the war, rallying popular support, and 
enrolling enlistees. 

Other Oswego spokesmen included Mayors Henry Fitz 
hugh and Daniel G. Fort, State Senator Cheney Ames, Assem 
blyman Elias Root, former Congressman William Duer, and 
Judge John C. Churchill. In Fulton, leadership was taken by 
Congressman M. Lindley Lee, State Senator Richard K. 
Sanford and Assemblyman Willard Johnson; in Pulaski, by 
State Senator Andrew S. Warner, Judge Sylvester C. Hunt 
ington and Postmaster John B. Watson. Active in Parish were 
Assemblyman Harvey Palmer and Melzar C. Richards, and 
in Mexico, the Reverend Thomas A. Weed and Judge Cyrus 
Whitney. 

The clergy were active throughout the county, and army 
chaplains, surgeons and other officers, when conditions wat 
ranted, returned to their homes to stimulate support for the 
war. Incidentally, it was not unusual for leaders to accept 
commissions as rewards for services. The case of ]. Dorman 
Steele of Mexico has been cited. After furnishing much of 
the inspiration for the 110th Regiment, DeWitt C. Little 
john accepted a commission as Lieutenant Colonel and _ be 
came its commander. Wardwell G. Robinson took a similar 
role in the recruitment of the 184th Regiment. 

The work of the above mentioned leaders went a long way 
toward completing the 110th Regiment in the summer of 
1862; and the momentum generated contributed to the for- 
mation of the 147th Regiment a few months later. 

One unusual feature attending the formation of the 147th 
Regiment was the addition of Elmina Spencer to the unoffix 
ial roster. When her husband, Robert H. Spencer, enlisted, 
Elmina accompanied him. She was the Florence Nightingale 
of the regiment, combining her services as a practical nurse 
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with a multitude of duties as the New York Agent of the 
United States Sanitary Commission. 

In passing it might be noted that the 110th Regiment 
served in Louisiana, and later did guard duty at the military 
prison at Fort Jefferson on the Florida Keys. The 147th Regi- 
ment was one of the truly heroic organizations in the war, en- 
gaged from Chancellorsville to Appomattox. It left Oswego 
with 837 men and returned with 147. Sixty-eight died in 
southern prison camps, including the notorious Anderson 
ville 

Despite the County's splendid record of recruitment, it 
became necessary to invoke the controversial Conscription 
Act by the summer of 1863; and considering its unpopular 
ity elsewhere, it is not surprising that Oswegonians were dis- 
agreed upon its merits and apprehensive of its reception. At 
the outset, the Republican Times advocated the recruitment 
of Negroes to fill the ranks and delay the draft. If freedom _ 
was important to the slave, it argued, he should be willing to 
fight for it. When the details of the -bill were published, the 


limes sought to soften the blow. It emphasized the possi- 
bilities for deferment: no married man, thirty-five or over, 
would be taken; nor a man with dependent parents or chil- 
dren under twelve. A man with two members of his family 
in the service would also be deferred. Even a bachelor, if over 
thirty-five, might be rejected if he hurried into matrimony, 
it noted by way of reassurement. 


Che Democratic Palladium opposed the draft law. “Every 
soldier,” it insisted, “‘needed now to fill the armies of the 
United States—100,000 are enough, unless it be to subvert the 
government and break up the states—every soldier now really 
needed can be got now voluntarily, with the usual bounties, 
or if not thus, the states can and will cheerfully as heretofore 
provide the men. Why then, force a draft by arms? Why con 
vulse society?” it demanded. The Times answered its none 
too friendly neighbor with the observation that while Oswego 
County had furnished more than its quota, New York State 
was twenty thousand in arrears. Where quotas continued to 
be met, there would be no draft, the Times declared.*® 
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Most vulnerable of the draft law’s provisions was the com- 
mutation clause. If a draftee did not wish to serve, he might 
hire a substitute and be freed from future calls, or he might 
pay the sum of $300 and be removed from the current group 


of conscripts. Critics charged that this provision was addi- 
tional evidence that the conflict was a rich man’s war, a claim 
which the Times denied, arguing that the $300 commutation 
fee would tend to keep the cost of substitutes near this figure; 
that otherwise the price might be pushed up to $1,000 or 
more, and thereby make it impractical for a poor man to 
obtain a substitute. Gerrit Smith, prominent philanthropist 
and big Oswego property holder, defended the law before an 
Oswego audience. Comparing it with conscription systems in 
Europe, he hailed it “the most considerate toward the poor 
man of any similar law ever enacted.” * 

But a few days later Oswego’s newly elected Democratic 
Mayor, Lathrop A. G. B. Grant, while calling for support 
in subduing “this most wicked and gigantic rebellion,”, 
single out for critcism, “the one odious discriminating 
clause” of the conscription law.*® 

There is no doubt that citizens were apprehensive as the 
date for the implementation of the draft on August 4, 1863 
approached. Between July 13 and 16, New York City was 
beset by mobs which took some four hundred lives and 
destroyed millions of dollars in property. Reports circulated 
that riots might be expected in Oswego and that men iden- 
tified with the enforcement of the act were arming them- 
selves on the “higher law” principle. One rumor had it that 
“loyal leaguers” went to church “armed with weapons of 
death.” The Palladium seized upon this report to castigate 
those “brave souls who do not dare to face a rebel, [but] 
become remarkably valorous and are brave enough to ven- 
ture to Church and Sunday School well protected with shoot 
ing irons!” *® By contrast, the Times defended the carrying 
of weapons. Pointing to the Pilgrims who held a Bible in one 
hand and a musket in the other for protection against Indi- 
ans, it observed that an ounce of prevention was always worth 
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a pound of cure. However, it belittled the likelihood of vio- 
lence.!° 

When the Fulton Patriot in a column entitled ‘“Mutter- 
ings in Fulton,” reported that there were threats of a draft 
riot, and that “well known citizens” would be held respon- 
sible, the village trustees called upon its editor to divulge 
his information on the “mutterings” and “well known citi- 
zens.’ He refused, explaining that there was no authorization 
in the village charter requiring the trustees to supervise the 
Patriot's editorial department.'! The incident ended there. 

To allay misgivings the Times emphasized the material 
benefits which would accrue to those possessing the “lucky 
numbers.” 


U.S. Bounty $102.00 
State Bounty 100.00 
City Bounty 300.00 (if offered as the Mayor suggested) 


$502.00 


One year at $13 per month 
One year’s service $156.00 


$658.00 almost $2 per day! Soldiering 
} 


will be the best business for the future.** 

On August 4 the draft came to Oswego. The proceedings 
were held in front of the Grant Block at the southwest cor- 
ner of West First and Bridge Streets, which housed the office 
of the Provost Marshal. Officiating was the Provost Marshal, 
Captain A. L. Scott, and’ on hand also were the Enrollment 
Board and thirty-seven members of the Invalid Corps. The 
order was read for the drafting of 2,068 men and an addi 
tional fifty-percent to offset rejections. John D. Taylor of 
the fourth ward, totally blind, was blindfolded according 
to law, and took his place. The wheel was revolved and the 
initial card drawn. The first name called was that of Theodore 
W. Brown, a soldier who had lost a leg. A good natured cheer 
indicated at least a momentary relaxation. A little tater the 
name of William T. Tiffany, a local lawyer, brought another 
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round of applause. It was apparently comforting to see that 
lawyers were not immune. The drawings continued through 
the long afternoon. 

That evening the conscripts formed a procession headed by 
William I. Preston, and held a “regular jolification.”” Stop- 
ping at the Provost Marshal’s office they called for speeches. 
Responses were forthcoming from Post Master Henry Fitz 
hugh, Colonel Samuel R. Beardsley, and Preston. Each 
stressed the virtues of patriotism, and the need for obedience 
to the draft. The conscripts were then furnished with Roman 
candles to provide a prodigal display of fireworks. The fun 
continued until a late hour and “all retired in good 
humor.” !° 

At Phoenix, draftees also celebrated their new status. They 
collected all of the old guns which could be found, some 
from garrets where they had been since the War of 1812, and 
led by the Juvenile Martial Band, paraded the streets of the 
village much to the amusement of the citizens." 

The draft seems to have left no occupations immune. In 
‘Mexico the conscripts included: 1 clergyman, | lawyer, 2 
justices of the peace, | merchant, | druggist, 3 wagon makers, 
2 hotel keepers, 1 medical student, 2 carpenters, 2 coopers, 
3 teachers, | dentist, 2 daguerrean artists, | butcher, 1 hat 
ness maker, | marble worker, | millwright, | clerk, 70 farm 
ers, and 6 with employment undefined. 

While most draftees accepted the law, a minority sought 
to evade it. The Times reported that some were applying to 
the British Vice Consul for papers giving them protection 
as aliens. But the newspaper warned that those who had voted 
would not be so protected. A few were said to be “‘skedaddl 
ing” across the Canadian border. These were reminded that 
such desertions meant exile for life. The Times noted also, 
that the draft had developed an extraordinary number of 
sharks in the area. “Several half-starved lawyers, who don’t 
often get any business, have been taking advantage of the 
anxiety of drafted men to become exempt, to charge the most 
exorbitant rates for their services in making out the neces- 
sary papers.” 1° For a service for which the city lawyers col- 
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lected 50 cents, these sharpers, the Times claimed, were 
charging $50. This large sum, the lawyer alleged, was ex- 
pended in bribing the Enrolling Board. Actually, the “Cop- 
perhead” lawyer had simply obtained the exemption from 
the Provost Marshal for a legitimate reason without charge, 
and had pocketed the $50. 

lo remedy this evil the Enrolling Board issued the follow- 
ing notice: “It having come to the knowledge of the Board of 
Enrollment, that drafted men have been imposed upon by 
sharpers, pretending that exemptions can only be proc ured 
through them, notice is hereby given that reputable lawyers 
will furnish all the papers necessary to aid in securing ex- 
emption, at prices ranging from fifty cents to two dollars. 
Any person who charges more is seeking to impose upon 
and defraud you.” The notice was signed by A. L. Scott, 
Captain and Provost Marshal; D. Q. Mitchell, Commissioner; 
|. B. Murdoch, Surgeon of the Board." 

Shortly after the publication of the above notice, the 
Times reported that most of the “sharks” had withdrawn 
from the business after reading the warning. On the same 
day, August 25, it noted that the initial draft of thirty con 
scripts and substitutes had departed for Elmira for mustering 
into the army. John C. Churchill, in the Landmarks of Os- 
wego County (1895), stated that the total raised through this 
draft was 145, of whom 88 were paid substitutes. 

A year later a second draft stared Oswegonians in the face. 
It might be avoided, of course, if the quota could be raised 
by enlistment; but for a time the latter lagged. Groping for 
a solution an imaginative group of twenty-five men sent the 
local recruiting agents, E. B. Burt and A. B. Getty, to New- 
port News, Virginia, in a military district occupied by Fed- 
eral troops under General Benjamin Butler, for the purpose 
of procuring substitutes among the freedmen; expecting, it 
is assumed, that they could be hired cheaply. The agents 
wrote that they had found a few substitutes, though the place 
was filled with bounty jumpers, but that General Butler had 
issued an order prohibiting the removal of freedmen from 
the district; that they would therefore try to enlist them as a 
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part of the Oswego quota, provided the city would pay the 
bounties required. Meanwhile, they would try to hide the 
Negroes there while awaiting a reply. The City Council 
quickly voted bounties up to $300, including the agents’ 
fees, but the project fizzled and the agents returned home 
empty handed. The Times writer considered this scheme 
quite ingenious until he discovered that Jefferson County 
was trying the same experiment.'* 

Last minute recruiting proved fruitful; the 1864 draft was 
avoided in the City and most of the towns, and the enlistees 
became the nucleus for the County’s last regiment, the 184th. 
This regiment saw little action, excepting four companies, 
which fought in the Battle of Cedar Creek and witnessed 
Sheridan’s famous ride and resulting victory. 

In February, 1865, the draft was set up a third time. Again 
some of the towns obtained sufficient enlistments to make 
conscription a dead letter, but in others the wheel turned 
and the slips were drawn. 

Looking at the war as a whole, it is obvious that voluntary 


recruitment was far more significant than conscription; yet 
the threat of the latter in prompting enlistments can not be 
_ denied. 


As has been seen, when enlistments lagged, bounties served 
as a stimulant. As early as July, 1862, the State was offering 
$50 and the County an additional $50. By January, 1864, the 
County was paying $300 bounties, and by December, 1864, 
the sum was increased to $300 for one year, $500 for two, and 
$700 for three years. Meanwhile, the Federal Government 
had increased its offer to $300. Thus a volunteer might pick 
up $1,000, if he had patience to wait for the installments 
this, when laborers’ wages were about one dollar per day! 

To those who remained hesitant, the Mexico Independent 
offered the happy thought that the war would not last long, 
and they might never fire a gun or draw a sword." 

Bounties, of course, were a temptation to the unscrupulous, 
and the newspapers commented frequently upon “bounty 
jumping,” though in justice to Oswego’s enlistees, few items 
concerned local incidents. Desertions were much more com 
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mon, and Fort Ontario was sometimes used to detain those 
who were apprehended. Henry Horton, for example, who 
had gone “‘over the hill” from the 147th Regiment, and Wil- 
liam Churchill, AWOL from the 8lst Regiment, were ar- 
rested near Richland Station while riding in Merrick Du 
Bois’ wagon. They had printed fictitious names on their lug 
gage, but had failed to deceive the local constabulary.*® On 
another occasion the Times reported the death before a 
firing squad of a Central Square lad, Joseph Cushman, after 
convictions for desertion from five different regiments.”*! 

For the people of Oswego County responsibility for its 
soldiers went beyond recruitment and bounties. Since the 
government provided no spec ial allotments for dependents, 
ind a private’s pay was thirteen dollars per month, voluntary 
contributions of many kinds were in order.. As the first en- 
listees signed up in the spring of 1861, civic minded people 
acted immediately to provide for the welfar 


yf soldiers’ de- 
pendents. Iwo weeks after Lincoln’s call for -troops tl 


e 
Pulaski Democrat reported about fifty enlistments and a sum 
of $1,100 for their families. Judge S. C. Huntington accepted 
the chairmanship of a special fund-raising committee which 
received contributions as large as $100.°* Similar groups were 
organized in other villages across the county. In Oswego thx 
Common Council supplemented private donations, voting 
sums of $5,000 on at least three occasions. Between Septem- 
ber, 1862 and May, 1863, the Oswego committee distributed 
$4,429 to some 137 families: 24 in the First Ward, 30 in the 
Second, 24 in the Third, and 59 in the Fourth. In all, assist 
ance was given to 473 individuals. The draft was expected 
to add new names to the list. 


Women in the City and villages organized Soldiers’ Aid 
Societies, which performed a variety of services. The Oswego 
Society, for example, held a festival in July of 1862, which 
yielded eighteen large dry goods boxes of clothing and bed- 
ding, books and pamphlets, and miscellaneous items. The 
following spring they dispatched boxes of clothing, dried 
fruits, wine and jellies to the wounded of the 24th Regiment. 
They made similar gifts to the sick of the 8lst Regiment, 
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including a sum of money for lumber and sash for the camp 
hospital at Yorktown, Virginia. They offered special thanks 
to the “little children of the primary school, on the east 
side, and to their teacher, Miss Davis . . . most hearty thanks 
for the beautiful quilt . . . made by those children in thei 
leisure hours at school.” 

In response to a request. from Lieutenant Colonel Warren 
Douglas Smith of the 110th Regiment, stationed near New 
Orleans, for havelocks, the Oswego Ladies’ Society, headed 
by Mrs. John E. Lyon, purchased 272 of them, and 500 straw 
hats to help protect the soldiers from the tropical heat. Th 
Mexico chapter of this organization, through its Secretary 
Mrs. Luther H. Conklin, responded to a similar request from 
the 24th Regiment. They also dispatched to the 110th Regi 
ment and to the Sanitary Commission prodigious quantities 
of foods and materials for the sick and wounded. One ship 
ment, for example, included 341 pounds of dried fruit, and 
liberal quantities of shirts, socks, drawers, handkerchiefs, lint 
and old linen.: 

At Oswego the Ladies’ Society sponsored a program fea 
turing an address by Gerrit Smith. It served two purposes 
to facilitate a favorable attitude toward the war and to rais« 
money. The receipts, at ten cents a head, went to needy 
soldiers’ families.*° ‘The program was so successful, that they 
brought Smith back for additional lectures. 

Oswego also supported a local chapter of the Christian 
Commission, which distributed religious literature and fresh 
fruit to sick and wounded, and served the Sanitary Com 
mission in its many activities. 

Still another agency with at least one local « hapter was the 
Freedmen’s Relief Association of Mexico. Organized in Sep 
tember, 1863, with Cyrus Whitney as President, it performed 
many laudable acts in relieving suffering and hardship. 

Soldiers sometimes raised funds to aid war sufferers. The 
men of the 147th Regiment, for example, learning that the 
widow of a fellow soldier, who had served in their outfit and 


had lost his life at Gettysburg, was in need, collected the 
sum of $172 and sent it to her.*? 
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hese illustrations show that the home front was active 
throughout the war in providing aid to the destitute. It 
remains one of the most salutary aspects of the war. 


Ihe initial enthusiasm with which Oswego people entered 
upon a “three months’ war” to crush the rebellion could not 
be sustained through four years of bitter conflict. Many as 
pects of the war soon became controversial: Lincoln’s handl- 
ing of his generals and his use of martial law; the emancipa- 


tion of the slave and the use of Negro troops; conscription; 
post-war reconstruction. These, and numerous other issues, 
were aired in the arenas of public opinion: in newspaper 
columns, in taverns, on street corners, and around cracker 
barrels. Republicans at the outset hoped io rally all political 
persuasions to the support of the Administration. They 
went so far as to drop the term “Republican” and substi- 
tute “Union” in its place. But Democrats, though generally 
in support of the war, refused to be merged into the Union 
mold, and were as busy with politics throughout the war as 
in the years before. Republicans soon gave up their efforts in 
the County to effect a coalition, and it was politics as usual 
by 1862. Democrats attempted to capitalize upon the despair 
attending defeats on the battlefield, while Republicans sought 
to identify all Democrats with ‘““Copperheadism.” “Republi- 
cans go to war to fight; Copperheads stay at home to vote,” 
asserted the Times. Locally, the Democrats were handicapped 
by the suspension of the Daily Palladium. 

In the gubernatorial election of 1862 Horatio Seymout 
carried the State, but Oswego County was an island of Re- 
publicanism. General James S$. Wadsworth carried the city 
by 33 votes, and the County by 2000. The Republican nom- 
inee, D. C. Littlejohn, went to Congress, and Republicans 
chose the County's three members to the State Assembly. The 
over-all picture was discouraging to Republicans, however. 
How could the fight against traitors be continued, the Times 
asked, when Southern sympathizers such as Seymour and Fer- 
nando Wood, Mayor of New York, were endorsed by the 
public. In March, 1863, Oswego Democrats elected Lathrop 
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A. G. B. Grant as Mayor, defeating the incumbent Repub 
lican, Daniel G. Fort. 

But Republicans revived later that year. The draft riots in 
New York City, publicity accompanying Clement L. Val 
landigham’s peace proposals, Fernando Wood's Peace Con 
vention in New York City, as well as Union victories at Vicks 
burg and Gettysburg, served to restore Republican prestige. 
Oswego Democrats in the main were War Democrats, but the 
Republican press reminded them of the company they were 
keeping. With Democrats on the defensive, Republicans cat 
ried the elections in 1863, though Grant won a reelection as 
Mayor the following Maich. 

In the elections of 1864 the Palladium (again a daily) pro 


tested against the violation of constitutional rights, Republi 


can corruption, and the multiplication of offices and costs, but 
with little apparent effect. They also exploited the division 
among Republicans: the moderates or conservatives, that 
‘is, the Weed, Seward, Littlejohn faction; and the Radicals 
the dominant ‘Republican element in Congress, headed in 
New York State by Roscoe Conkling, each of which con 
trolled an Oswego newspaper in 1864: the Advertiser, by the 
former, and the Jimes by the latter. The Radical faction 
blocked Littlejohn’s bid for a reelection to Congress, but Re 
publican schisms failed to injure the party on election day. 
Oswego County gave Lincoln 2,500 of his 7,000 majority in 
the State. Oswego City, however, cast a majority of 120-for 
McClellan, Lincoln’s Democratic opponent. The City also 
preferred Seymour over the Republican nominee for Govei 
nor, Reuben Fenton, by 91 votes, but Fenton carried the 
County and State. Republicans were thus in the ascendancy 
as the war entered its final stages. 

Incidentally, it is of interest to note the Palladium’s com 
ments upon the renomination of Lincoln. ‘We never knew 
a Presidential nomination,” it declared, “to be received 
with a feeling so destitute of enthusiasm as that which chat 
acterized the announcement of Lincoln’s renomination yes 
terday. There were no demonstrations, no parade, no fire 
works.” *° Of similar interest are the remarks of a local Demo 
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cratic leader, Delos DeWolf, speaking at the McClellan ac- 
ceptance rally: 


here are two men before the people: one a clown, 
mountebank, an obscure jester and reckless tyrant; the 
other a soldier, statesman, patriot and Christian gentle 
man.** 


As the war dragged on the emergence of a local Radical 
Republican faction was reflected in the Times. Frequently 
critical of Lincoln’s leadership, it objected to his order re- 
scinding Fremont’s proclamation in Missouri in which he 
confiscated property including slaves. It was critical again 
when General Hunter received a similar reprimand in 


Georgia. It applauded General Burnside’s arrest of the no 
torious peace Democrat, Clement L. Vallandigham, and de 
plored Lincoln’s modification of his military sentence 
Similar to many other nothern papers it took a dim view of 
General Halleck’s talents. Referring to him as a “fifth wheel, 
the Times denied that campaigns could be directed from 
Washington, fifty miles from the front.*! It was convinced 
that Lincoln had removed his best men from positions of 
command: Generals Hunter, Fremont and Butler, and had 
replaced them with mediocrities. 

In agreement with the Radical philosophy, the Times 
urged that conquered territory should be treated as “insu 
rectionary districts are always treated by governments strong 
enough to subdue them. The leaders should be punished as 
traitors, the estates of the more prominent among them con 
fiscated. All should be disarmed. Garrisons should be main 
tained at proper points to preserve order, to secure the su 
premacy of the courts of justice, to protect black citizens and 
white strangers in the rights which they have never enjoyed 
in those regions. .. . Until all these things are secure the gov 
ernment has no right to sheathe the sword. Not only has the 
President no legal or moral right to make slaves again of the 
men whom he has made free, he has neither moral nor legal 
right to make peace, until they are secured in that liberty 
where-with he has made them free, and all its incidents.” ** 
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The impending clash between Lincoln, and later President 
Johnson, and the Radical Congress was clearly forecast here. 

It might be noted that the Times’ Radicalism was unac 
ceptable not only to Democrats, but also to the moderate or 
conservative Republicans. In November, 1863, Littlejohn, 
local: leader of the moderates, attempted to take over the 
Times through foreclosure for unpaid financial obligations. 
But when T. S. Brigham, who had been hired by the Little 
john faction to be its new editor, entered the establishment 
to take over, he was forcibly ejected to the street; and when 
he attempted to serve a warrant, he found the building lock 
ed. Later, when that day’s edition of the paper was dispensed 
through a window lowered from the top, the warrant was slip 
ped inside through the same aperture. Meanwhile, the pub 
lisher, James N. Brown, managed ‘to secure funds to pay his 
debts and thereby save his paper. Having failed to secure 
the Times, the Littlejohn forces established the Oswego 
Daily Commercial Advertiser on February 1, 1864. Needless 
to say, the Democratic Palladium made the most of these 
Republican dissensions. 

The newspapers, of course, featured the closing scenes of 
the war as they unfolded before Richmond, Lee’s retreat 
from the Confederate Capital, and his surrender at Appomat 
tox Court House. On Saturday of the same week, on April 
15, 1865, the Times’ published an “extra’’ to report th 
assassination of President Lincoln: 

PRESIDENT LINCOLN ASSASSINATED 
He Was Shot While in the Theatre Last Night 
SECRETARY SEWARD STABBED AND EXPECTED 
LO DIE 
Mr. Seward’s Son also Stabbed 
HIS RECOVERY CONSIDERED DOUBTFUI 
ARREST OF THE ASSASSINS 


Later in the afternoon the regular edition of the paper 
appeared with its columns shaded in black. Seven columns, 
a rather remarkable achievement in news gathering, detailed 
_the assassination and the events which followed. At noon, 
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the Oswego City Hall bell had tolled a solemn dirge. Flags’ 
on public buildings, homes, and ships in the harbor were 
displayed at half-mast. A special prayer service was announced 
for Sunday afternoon at Doolittle Hall. 

Oswego County reflected the general panic, furor and 
confusion following John Wilkes Booth’s escape. On April 
27 the Mexico Independent reported that a very suspicious 
appearing man had passed through neighboring Colosse on 
the previous Sunday; that he seemed to be in a great hurry 
and told an improbable story. Some people believed he was 
Booth or one of his men making his way to Canada. The 
paper doubted this, declaring that there were reports every 
day of Booth’s arrest. 

A final glance at local opinion as Vice President Johnson 
assumed the presidential responsibilities for Reconstruction: 
John B. Edwards, Gerrit Smith’s land agent in Oswego, ob- 
served to his employer that in numerous discussions with his 
townsmen, it was generally agreed that leaders among the 
traitors should be dealt with severely. Some people, he con- 
tinued, believed that God had removed the “Great and Good 
Lincoln” because he would have been too indulgent to trai- 
tors, and that Johnson, with a touch of Andrew Jackson's 
spirit, would act more vigorously. 

Smith disagreed, declaring that a truly religious attitude 
was one of mercy, and that vengeance was the result of spuri 
ous religion. The North, he insisted, was but a little less 
guilty than the South in causing the war. In defence of his 
position he dispatched copies of a recent speech, entitled 
‘No treason in the Civil War’ to the local papers. 

Our wicked Palladium commends your position of mercy 
all Rebels,”’ Edwards responded “Yes your late writings 
ire very unpopular, excepting the Copperheads, but you are 
used to unpopularity.” *4 

\ few months later, Edwards reported to Smith, that he 
hesitated to publish the most recent of Smith’s addresses, since 
people felt that he had published too many already.*® 


The eccentric and detached Gerrit Smith might propose 
tolerance to the vanquished and go so far as to offer to pay 
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Jefferson Davis’ bond to release him from prison, but the 
rank and file in Oswego would have their pound of flesh 


1 Gallagher to Gerrit Smith, December 8, 1856, Smith 
versity. 
“ Oswego Daily Times, February 6, 1861 
Pulaski Democrat, May 2, 1861 
‘ Tbid., June 6, 1861 
Ibid., June 13, 20, 1861 
* Oswego Daily Times, July 
Ibid., July 31, 1863 
8 Ibid., July 30, 1863 
Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid., August 
Ibid., July 31 
Ibid., August & 
Ibid., August 
Ibid., August 
6 Ibid., August 22 
[hid 
8 Ibid., August 13, 15, 1863 
Mexico Independent, January 2t 
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York, 1689-1709." The New-York Historical Society 
Quarterly XLIV: 413-27, October 1960. Illustrated. 
LirrLe, Nina Fletcher. “John Brewster, |r., 1766-1854, Deaf- 
mute itinerant portrait painter.” Antiques LXXVIII: 

162-63, November 1960. Illustrated. 


Che illustrations include a painting owned by the New York 
State Historical Association. 


Lirrte, Nina Fletcher. “John Brewster, |r., 1766-1854, Deaf- 
mute Portrait Painter of Connecticut and Maine.” 
Connecticut Historical Society Bulletin 25:97-129, Oc- 
tober 1960. Illustrated. 


Five of the portraits illustrated are owned by the New York 
State Historical Association 


McCain, Anne. “Charles Edward Stuart of Kalamazoo.” 
Michigan History 44:324-35, September 1960. 
Stuart, born in Canaan Corners, N. Y., in 1810, studied law 
and began practicing at Waterloo, N. Y. He became a lead 
ing citizen of Kalamazoo, and represented Michigan in 
Congress 

McCartrnuy, Richard D. “The Fenian Raid” fon Canada 
from Buffalo, June 1-2, 1866]. Niagara Frontier 7: 24-28, 
Spring 1960. 

McCautey, William E. ‘History of the Use and Control of 
the Ground Waters of Long Island.’ The Nassau Coun- 
ty Historical Journal XXI (no. 2): 1-12, Spring 1960. 


McGEE, Dorothy Horton. ‘““‘Raynham Hall, 1738-1960.’ The 


Nassau County Historical Journal XXI (no. 3): 1-18, 
Summer 1960. 


About the Samuel Townsend House, Oyster Bay. 

McKe vey, Blake. ‘““The Italians of Rochester, An Historical 
Review.” Rochester History XXII (no. 4): [1]-24, Octo 
ber 1960. 

McLANATHAN, Richard K. “Art Across America.” 
LXXVIII: 456-57, November 1960. Illustrated. 
Catalogue of the exhibition at the Museum of Art, Munson 


Williams-Proctor Institute, Utica, held October 15-December 
21, 1960. 
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MERKLE, Grace and MeEncs, Ardeth. “After Ninety Years, 
Immanuel Evangelical and Reformed Church of Orange- 
ville.” Historical Wyoming XIII (no. 4): 97-102, July 
1960. 

Mocavero, I. Frank. “Buffalo In the Year 1825.” 
Frontier 7:44-48, Summer 1960. 

Montcomery, Charles F. ‘““The Historic House—A Defini 
tion.” The Nassau County Historical Journal XX1 (no. 
3): 19-24, Summer 1960. 

Reprinted from Museum News 

Peperson, Gilbert J. ““The Supreme Court Decision in the 
Tuscarora Case Reviewed.” Niagara Frontier 7:48-52, 
Summer 1960. 

PreERSON, William H., Jr. “The Historical Society’s Part in 
American Education.” Old-Time New England LI: 10 
18, Summer 1960. 

SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH. “St. Joseph’s Hospital [at Elmira, N 
Y.].” The Chemung Historical Journal 6 (no. 1): 737-51, 
September 1960. Illustrated. 


Niagara 


SmitH, Helen Burr. ‘Nicholas Biddle Kittell (1822-1894), 
A Forgotten New York Artist.’”” The New-York Histori 
cal Society Quarterly XLIV: 394-412, October 1960 
Illustrated. 


With a chronological list of works by, or attributed to, Kit 
tell, 1840-41—1894. 


SmiTH, Lester W., ed. “A Drummer Boy in the War of 1812 
the Memoir of Jarvis Frary Hanks.” Niagara Frontier 
7:53-62, Summer 1960. 

Memoir, written between 1831 and 1842, of Jarvis Frary 
Hanks. (1799-1853), now owned by the Buffalo Historical 
Society. 

Sroriz, Harold. “Northern New York’s Three Great Diplo 
mats [John Watson Foster, Robert Lansing, and John 
Foster Dulles].”” The Quarterly Published by the St. Law 
rence County Historical Association V (no. 4): 11-14, 
October 1960. Illustrated 
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DOROTHY C. BARCK 


Sleepy Hollow Restorations, Tarrytown, published Pocan- 
tico Hills, 1609-1959, by William A. Owens (56 pages, bib- 
liography, illustrations), with a foreword by Harold Dean 
Cater, Executive Director. It is the history of that small com- 
munity in the Sleepy Hollow country, with chapters about 
its buildings and organizations. 

In connection with New York’s Year of History, the State 
Education Department issued two booklets for use in the 
schools: Henry Hudson and the Dutch in New York (Albany, 
1959, 61 pages, illustrated) by Milton W. Hamilton, Senior 
Historian; and Champlain and the French in New York, by 
William G. Tyrrell, Historian, of the Division of Archives 
and History (Albany, 1959, 56 pages, illustrated.) 

The League of Women Voters of Hempstead, Long Island, 
published in 1959 a thirty-page pamphlet called Hempstead 
Yesterday and Today, on which the Editorial Board was 
assisted by seven contributors and two consultants. It pro- 
vides some information about early Hempstead and its de- 
velopment, and a great deal about present-day government, 
organizations, and services, which well-informed citizens 
need to know. 

The Gaines Sesquicentennial Committee, J. Howard 
Pratt, Chairman, issued in August 1959, a history of the 
Town of Gaines, Orleans County, 1809-1959, in an edition 
of one thousand, which is now out of print. The illustrated 
booklet of 28 pages contains articles by Mr. Pratt, Sanford 
B. Church and others, about the history of the Town, of the 
several villages and hamlets in the Town, and of the Ridge, 
with a foreword by Harriet Fitts Ryan. 

Just About Everything in the Adirondacks, by William 
Chapman White (1903-1955) was published on June 15, 
1960, by the Adirondack Museum at Blue Mountain ‘Lake, 
to coincide with the 1960 reopening of that museum. It con- 
tains forty-seven delightful essays about woods and lakes and 
birds and people, which first appeared in the New York 
Times and in “Bill” White’s “Just About Everything” 
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columns in the New York Herald Tribune. During his last 
years he and his family made their all-year-round home at 
Camp Intermission on Lake Colby, near the village of Sara 
nac Lake, where they had previously been spending only 
their summers. Alfred Dashiell writes in his introductory 
pages: “It is an excellent thing that these columns about the 
Adirondacks are being given permanence. They constitut« 
Bill White’s love letter to the country where he lived his last 
years and found his greatest happiness.” The attractive ob 
long paperbound volume of 101 pages may be bought from 
the Adirondack Museum for $3.50. 

Che Central Presbyterian Church of Geneseo published 
in 1960, in connection with its 150th anniversary, a history of 
the Church, Through The Years, prepared by Margaret E. 
Gilmore, Historian of the Town of Geneseo, and Anna F 
Patchett, secretary to the Livingston County Historian (63 
pages, illustrated). The program for the Anniversary Week, 
May 1-8, 1960, is followed by ereetings from the Pastor, 
Reverend William Henry Dilts, a chronology of the church, 
accounts and pictures of its several edifices, brief biographies 
of its successive pastors, articles about church organizations 


and the Sunday School, and a listing of memorial gifts. 

Elizabeth McR. Frost’s The Men of Wurtemburg and 
Their House of God, 1760-1960, gives a short history of St. 
Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Church of Wurtemburg, Rhine 
beck (11 pages). It was published for the Bicentennial Cele 
bration service in the church on June 4, 1960, at which Mrs. 
Frost read her history. 


Hat Boxes and Bandboxes at Shelburne, by Lilian Bake1 
Carlisle, is Number 4 in the Museum Pamphlet Series of the 
Shelburne Museum at Shelburne, Vermont (April, 1960, 
212 pages, over 300 illustrations; $4.00 plus 10 cents per copy 
for handling and postage from the Shelburne Museum, Inc.). 
One of the boxes was made by Nathaniel Smith in Troy, N. 
Y., about 1836, and one has the label of Beebe & Costar, 156 
Broadway, New York City, pasted on its cover. Box no. 101 is 
lined with the Rochester Daily Union for December 8, 1863. 
The wallpaper on two hatboxes shows the Aqueduct Bridge 
of the Erie Canal at Little Falls, and other wallpapers picture 
the Port of Buffalo, and Castle Garden in New York City. 

Carl Lotus Becker’s History of Political Parties in the Pro 
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vince of New York, 1760-1776 has been made available by 
the University of Wisconsin Press, in both cloth ($6.50) and 
paper ($1.95), with an appreciative foreword by Arthur M. 
Schlesinger. ‘This model doctoral dissertation was first printed 
at Madison in 1909 as No. 286 of the University of Wisconsin 
History Series. This new edition is heartily welcomed. 

\nother valuable reprint of New York interest issued in 
1960 by the University of Wisconsin Press is George T. 
Hunt's The Wars of the Iroquois, A Study in Intertribal 
Trade Relations (cloth $6.00; paper $1.65), which was first 
printed by that same University press in 1940. 

Cornell University Press has issued a paperbound reprint 
of Cadwallader Colden’s The History of the Five Indian 
Nations Depending on the Province of New-York in America 
(Ithaca, 1960; 205 pages, $1.75). 

In 1959 a reprint was issued of. Marguerite Hess Parrish’s 

Romance Map of the Hudson River Valley,” (copyright 
1937), which includes sketches of historic places and events, 
and small portraits of New Yorkers prominent in its history. 
Lithographed by Rand McNally & Company in six colors, 
this 18 by 24 inch map sells for $1.50 postpaid, and may be 
obtained from Mrs. Parrish in Lyons Falls, N. Y., or in the 
Association's Farmers’ Museum Shop, Cooperstown. 

In connection with its 125th anniversary, the First Metho- 
dist Church of Fly Creek, Otsego County, issued in 1960 a 
booklet (16 pages, fifty cents), prepared by its present minis 
ter, the Reverend William A. Highfield, and the 125th Anni 
versary Committee of which Mrs. Florence Michaels was 
Chairman. It contains brief account of “Historical High- 
lights,” “Some Women in the Church,” the Sunday School 
and church music, followed by a list of pastors and lay officers. 
It contains a reproduction of the first number of “The Pas- 
toral Visitor,’ dated Fly Creek, April 1882. 

During the summer of 1960, there appeared “A History of 
the First Reformed Church of Piermont, New York, 1839 
1860,” by its minister, the Reverend William W. Coventry 
(33 pages, mimeographed). The chronological annals of the 
Church are followed by brief biographical accounts of each 
pastor who was called to serve the congregation. 

On the occasion of its one hundred and fiftieth annivers- 
ary and service of rededication on July 8, 1960, Christ 
Church, Cooperstown published the history of its parish, 
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1810-1960, by the Reverend George E. De Mille, Canon of 
Albany (pages iv, 61; illustrated, cloth bound, $2.50). It 
is a detailed record of the Church, its rectors and its lay offic- 
ers, with pictures of the exterior and interior of the edifice 
and its chapel, and portraits of each successive rector, begin- 
ning with the pioneer missionary Father Nash. 

Mrs. Hazel M. Shear’s “The Willing Story, 1795-1850” 
was published in 1960 by the Author, R. D. 1, Wellsville, N. 
Y. (113 pages, paper covers). It follows Mrs. Shear’s history 
of two other townships in Allegany County: The Wellsville 
Story, Pioneer Days 1807-1850 (also published by its author, 
Wellsville, 1957), and The Alma Story 1795-1850 (privately 
printed Wellsville, N. Y., 1959). 

Volume V of Scribner's Album of American History, cov- 
ering, in chronological sequence the years 1917-1953, appear 
ed in October (pp. xiii, 402; Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York 1960, $12.50). This volume was edited by J. G. E. Hop 
kins. Like the first four (published 1944-1948), this volume 
is made up of pictures—photographs, advertisements, cat 
toons—from many sources, illustrating aspects of American 
life and activities of Americans at home, in peace times and 
during two world wars, in good times and bad. Six of the 
photographs are from the collections of the New York State 
Historical Association. 

No. 14 in the series of Occasional Contributions of the 
Niagara County Historical Society is ‘““The Story of Somer- 
set” by Mrs. Ruth B. Porter, who from 1952 though 1959 was 
Historian of the Town of Somerset. This paper-covered 
book of 42 pages, with illustrations, was published in July 
1960 at one dollar by the Niagara County Historical Society, 
Lockport, N. Y. 

Sydney H. Gallwey’s account of “Peter Webb, Slave-Free 
man-Citizen of Tompkins County, New York,” was printed 
in September, 1960 for the DeWitt Historical Society of 
Tompkins County, Inc., Ithaca, N. Y. 

British Objectives at the Battle of Plattsburgh, by Dr. 
Allan S. Everest, professor at the State University College 
of Education at Plattsburgh, was printed in August 1960 by 
the Moorsfield Press, Champlain, N. Y. This initial publica- 
tion of the Clinton County Historical Association contains 
a foreword by Wayne H. Byrne, the Association’s president. 
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A Guide to the Principal Sources for American Civiliza 
tion, 1800-1900, in the City of New York: Manuscripts, by 
Harry J. Carman and Arthur W. Thompson, was published 
in September 1960 by Columbia University Press (pages 
xlviii, 453, $10.00). Manuscript holdings in 52 depositories 

libraries, museums, historical societies, universities) are 
listed chronologically, under thirty subject headings, many 
of which are subdivided geographically, and there is an index 
of personal names, so that the wealth of research sources may 
be located by various approaches. Much material is noted for 
upstate New York. For instance, under the entry “Land 
Systems and Land Enterprise,”’ there are more than 2 pages 
under the heading “New York” in general, and about 314 
pages under geographical units within the State (county 
and community). In the section listing “Personal Papers,” 
there are 414 pages on New York in general and 3 relating 
to geographical units within the State. 

A Guide to the Care and Administration of Manuscripts, 
by Lucile M. Kane, Curator of Manuscripts at the Minnesota 
Historical Society, was issued as the September 1960 Bulletin 
of the American Association for State and Local History 
(volume II, number 11, pp. 333-388). It may be purchased 
from that Association, 816 State Street, Madison 6, Wiscon- 
sin, for $1.25 ($1.00 to members). This is a most useful hand- 
book for all those responsible for accepting and arranging 
manuscripts, for preserving safely such significant sources of 
history, and for making them readily available to students. 
The chapter headings indicate the practical and helpful con- 
tents: “Establishing the first controls,” “Organizing the col- 
lection,” “Sorting,” “Evaluation,” ““Preservation,” and ‘“‘Cata- 
loging.’’ For those desiring further study on particular as 
pects of the problem, there is a five-page bibliography list- 
ing books and magazine articles. 
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Indian Life in the Upper Great Lakes 11,000 B. C. to A. D. 
1800. By George Irving Quimby. (University of Chicago 
Press, 1960. Pp. xv, 182; maps, illustrations, glossary, 
bibliography, index. $5.95 


‘The general reader, who knows that both the Indians and 
the glaciers at one time or another occupied the Upper Great 
Lakes area, and who wonders where both came from, wher« 
they went, and how they got along together, will find answers 
to these questions in Dr. Quimby’s Jndian Life in the Uppen 
Great Lakes. The book describes in simple language th« 
Indian’s adjustment to geological and climatic changes for 
some thirteen thousand years. As the glaciers retreated, vege 
tation spread northward, animals followed it, and men pur 
sued the animals. Once established here, the Indian advan 
ed through various stages of culture until the advent of the 
Furopean, when the whole structure of Indian society col 
lapsed. 

The central theme of the book is man’s adaptation to the 
extraordinarily rapid changes in physical environment that 
occurred here: changes in heat and cold, water levels, vege 
tation, ‘and animal life, from the Post Huron Glacial Ad 
vance of twelve or thirteen thousand years ago to the Late 
Postglacial period of from 1500 to 500 B. C. During that 


‘time the spruce-fir forest gave way to pine, pine gave way to 


‘oak and hickory, and grasslands encroached on the forest. 
With changes in the forest cover came changes in fauna 
Mammoth and mastodon gave way to the giant beaver, the 
elk, deer, and caribou, and in places the bison. Whales in 
vaded the lakes and, as the author suggests, gave rise among 
the Indians to stories of sea monsters. 

Men’s tools changed as they tried to keep up with the 
changing food supply. Dr. Quimby attributes the disappear 
ance of the fluted spearpoints (the best instruments for hunt 
ing the mastodon) to the disappearance of the elephant. He 
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notes the change from a hunting to an agricultural economy, 
the development of trade and commerce, the dominance 
(from about 5000 to 1500 B. C.) of the Old Copper culture. 
[he concluding chapters contain brief accounts of the Indian 
tribes that occupied the Upper Great Lakes region during 
historic times: Chippewa, Menomini, Sauk, Fox, Miami, 
Winnebago, Potawatomi, Ottawa, and Huron. In a final 
chapter, the author explains succinctly the several stages in 
the breakdown of tribal cultures: the Indians’ dependence 
on the fur trade, the consequent shifting of tribal locations, 
the intermixing of different peoples with a resulting break in 
traditional lines of social authority, and finally the disappear- 
ance of the animals and the loss of the Indians’ livelihood. 
A cultural continuity that had lasted about 13,000 years was 
destroyed by the advance of Old World civilization.” 
Although the book was written, as the author notes in his 
preface, for “‘the interested lay reader,’ there is no attempt 
to make it a spellbinder. The Indian in these pages neither 
bites the dust nor dreams of his lost heritage. No attempt is 
made to explore his mental universe. He is presented strictly 
from an archaeologist’s point of view. Not only that but the 
book, as we are told, “was written topic by topic and period 
by period. ... Thus, in effect, each chapter was treated as an 
independent project in terms of both research and writing.” 
If such a method tends toward discontinuity and repetitive- 
ness, those faults are compensated for by the scholarly appara- 
tus which makes this a book easy to dip into and use for 
reference. It has a good index. There are many helpful maps 
and drawings by Gustaf Dalstrom. The photographs by John 
Bayalis and Homer V. Holdren are well chosen, beautifully 
taken, and superbly reproduced. A glossary of archeological 
and other technical terms and a bibliography contribute fur- 


ther to making this an attractive, handy, and useful introduc- 
tion to its field. 


Pennsylvania Historical PAUL A. W. WALLACE 
and Museum Commission, 
Harrisburg. 
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Readings in the History of American Agriculture. By Wayne 
D. Rasmussen. (University of Illinois Press, Urbana, Illi 
nois, 1960. Pp. xi, 340. $6.50) 


In 1925 two well known authorities in the history of rural 
America, Louis Bernard Schmidt and Earle Dudley Ross, 
brought out a volume of Readings in the Economic History 
of American Agriculture that immediately became a standard 
reference work. Its editors drew upon the best scholarship ot 
some fifty-six writers to form a reasonably well integrated 
account of the growth of agriculture in the United States. 
Many of these selections are still useful today. 

Dr. Rasmussen, a later agricultural authority whose writ 
ings are well known, has produced a volume of readings of 
quite a different character which does not displace its prede 
cessor but is as useful, perhaps indispensable, both to the 
person with a casual interest in agricultural history and to 
the serious student. Where the selections provide the narra 
tive in Schmidt and Ross, compressed but masterly little 
essays introductory to the documents create the structure fo1 
Rasmussen’s work. One may miss the great historians like 
Andrews, Phillips, and Turner, but their writings are already 
somewhat dated, whereas in Rasmussen are found gems of 
contemporary accounts ranging from Gervase Markham’s 
description of English husbandry in 1625 to de Schweinitz 
and Dorset, ““New Fads Concerning the Etiology of Hog 
Cholera.” Among the fresher and more unique documents 
here presented are accounts of the development of hybrid 
corn, early Mormon experiments with irrigation, adaptation 
of alfalfa to the more northern states, the importation of 
insect enemies of scale on citrus fruit trees, progress in the 
control of tick fever of cattle, and success in dealing with wilt 
diseases. Some of the selections might have been more mean 
ingful with greater attention to their editing. 

Inevitably in a selection of such documents, a consider 
able portion of which are drawn from the publications of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, readers will 
have reservations as to what might have been included and 
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possibly what might have been excluded. Personally, I would 
have liked somewhat more than one third of the space to be 
devoted to the period before 1860. Also, important as the 
Babcock butterfat test may have been, when introduced, I 
would prefer a simpler description in a few lines than the six 
page involved account by Babcock himself. I miss also selec 
tions from the perceptive writings of such brilliant critics of 
American agriculture as James F. W. Johnston, Frederick 
Law Olmsted, and Solon Robinson. 

New Yorkers will be interested in Elkanah Watson’s ac 
count of the early agricultural societies, the sketch of the 
establishment of cheese cooperatives at Rome, the recom- 
mendations of the Country Life Commission of which Liber- 
ty Hyde Bailey was the leader, account of the organization of 
the first artificial breeding cooperative in New Jersey, and 
dex riptions of some of the steps leading to the beginnings of 
government experiment stations, demonstration and exten- 
sion activities. In most of these ventures New York’s own 
State College of Agriculture of Cornell University has played 
a leading part 

\ useful chronology or list of firsts in American agricul 
ture and a helpful though brief and not altogether discrim 
inating bibliography add to the value of this collection which 
every serious student of American agriculture will need to 
have readily accessible 


PAUL W. GATES 


Erastus Corning, Merchant and Financier, 1794-1872. By 
Irene D. Neu. (Cornell University Press, Ithaca, [1960]. 
Frontispiece. Pp. 223. $4.00) 


Here we have a good biography of a man who played a 
considerable part in the development of New York State, and 
indeed, of the American economy, but who is being forgot- 


ten in the rush of new figures and events. Born a Connecti- 
cut Yankee, Erastus Corning was of the sixth generation of 
Cornings in that State. A fall from his crib in infancy injured 
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a hip so that he had to use crutches for a number of years 
and always walked with a limp. When he was about ten, his 
family moved to Chatham, N. Y. After some elementary 
schooling, he found a job as boy-of-all-work in a hardware 
store in Troy, and filled the place acceptably, despite his 
crutches. At eighteen he began dealing in small lots of met 
chandise on his own—oranges, lemons, whips, pipes, tobacco 


needles, etc., and at twenty his savings amounted to perhaps 
$500. He found a new position in Albany, and two years 
later bought a share in his employers’ hardware business, 
Another ten years, and with a partner, he took over the con 
cern. He rapidly became a prominent merchant and iron 
manufacturer of Albany, doing a business which extended 
to western New York and beyond. In 1819 he married Hat 
riet Weld of Troy. He now appears in finance and _ politics 
joining the Albany Regency, the Democratic machine of that 
city, and investing in the New York State Bank of Albany 
(which became a powerful institution), as well as several in 
surance companies. Other banks fell into his orbit also. He 
became an alderman in 1828, was Mayor of Albany 1834-37, 
and a State Senator 1842-45. The author almost ignores his 
Congressional service, two uneventful terms in his lattet 
years. 

His railroad involvement began in 1831, when he bought 
stock in the proposed Mohawk & Hudson, connecting Albany 
with Schenectady, the first railroad in New York and the first 
link in the later New York Central system. Thereafter he 
continued a major interest in the short lines which were 
built end to end, piecing out the rails from Albany to Buffalo. 
‘He was at first not so much interested in transportation as he 
was in supplying the new roads with rails and other iron from 
his Albany Iron Works and others of his plants, also in the 
great tracts of land acquired in the process of railroad promo 
tion. He obtained control, step by step, of the lines from Al 
bany to Buffalo, and when they were all consolidated in 1853 
into the New York Central Railroad, he became the first 
president of that corporation, retaining the post for twelve 
years, until displaced in old age by the astute Cornelius Van 
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derbilt. Eventually he pushed farther westward, to have a 
hand in the affairs of the Michigan Central, even the Bur 
lington and a dozen other midwestern railroads. He was also 
interested in the promotion of canals, including the great 
Sault Ste. Marie, by which he profited largely. His land 
speculations extended as far westward and southward as Wis- 
consin, Arkansas, Mississippi and Florida. Among his vast 
landholdings in New York State, he promoted three town 
sites, one of which, the city of Corning, was notably success 
ful. He was active in Government contracts during the Civil 
War. Near the time of his death, his fortune was estimated at 
$8,000,000, an unusually large one for that day in America. 
He was survived by one son Erastus, Jr. 

Dr. Neu has told the story interestingly and documented it 
well. 


New York Cit ALVIN F. HARLOW 


Boys in Blue from the Adirondack Foothills. By Howard 


Thomas. (Prospect Books, Prospect, N. Y., 1960. Pp. xiv, 
297. $5.00) 


Local historians who may be formulating plans for the 
Civil War Centennial can not afford to overlook this volume. 
[he author's methods of presenting the impact of the war in 
the upper Mohawk and Black River valleys and the flanking 
foothills of the Adirondacks can be applied to almost any 
region. It is simple, but effective. Noting that regiments were 
usually organized within a relatively small and contiguous 
area, he found that the stories of the regiments as they were 
recruited told much of the history of the area through the 
war. In the region which he defined, the first regiment was 
organized hastily after the fall of Fort Sumter; a second, fol 
lowing the debacle at Bull Run; a third and fourth after 
Antietam and Fredericksburg. The impending draft law 
spurred the recruitment of others, until there were eight in 
all. This pattern was typical of many communities. 

Mr. Thomas traces the organization of the regiments, and 
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follows them into camp, and ultimately, into battle, finding 
his sources in local newspapers, regimental histories and 
pocket diaries of the soldiers. In contrast to our more recent 
wars, Civil War soldiers frequently kept diaries, and of 
course, their letters were less inhibited by censorship. Much 
of the narration is in the words of the participants, lending 
color and authenticity. 

Che author was fortunate in selecting a region in which 
the regiments with minor exceptions fought on the Vir- 


ginia front. Hence he was able to portray a campaign 01 


battle from the vantage points of the troops involved, and at 
the same time avoid the temptation to cover the entire 
theatre of war. At Antietam, for example, three Foothills’ 
regiments were engaged in the bloody cornfield, and mem 
bers of each left their versions of the action there. Othe1 
memorable battle scenes reconstructed in this fashion include 
the’crater at Petersburg and the siege of Fort Fisher in North 
Carojina. The fast pace occasionally blurs the picture. 

In giving emphasis to the military, Mr. Thomas does not 
neglect the home front: Republican Utica and Democratic 
Rome, politics and elections, crops and the weather, 
woven into the fabric. 


are 


Similarities in the behavior of the Foothills’ people with 
their contemporaries in other regions are striking: the in 
evitable blind man drawing the draft tickets; the early resig- 
nation of many of the officers; the soldiers’ support of the 
Republican Party despite the popularity of McClellan, and 
reservations regarding the Emancipation Proclamation and 
the use of Negro troops; the generosity of the men in the 
ranks toward needy widows of fallen comrades. 

The book demonstrates the value of Civil War newspapers 
in writing the history of the war. It might have been furthe1 
enriched, had the author probed into collections of personal 
correspondence. Fortunately, many have survived. A more 
adequate index would have added to its usefulness. But these 
defects do not interfere with the story. It will be enjoyed 
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by Civil War enthusiasts many miles from the Adirondack 
foothills. 


Oswego CHARLES M. SNYDER 


Canada and the United States: The Civil War Years. By 
Robin W. Winks. (The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 
1960). Pp. xv, 430. $6.50) 


\s has been pointed out by an eminent Canadian military 


historian, there is a commonly-held misconception that since 
the War of 1812-14 Canada and the United States have been 
good neighbors. We hear a good deal about the “undefended 
border” and are perhaps inclined to believe that the present 
happy relationship existed from early times. Actually it has 
existed only since 1871. It is, of course, known that the period 


of the Civil War was a time when armed conflict between 
Great Britain and the North—involving, naturally, British 
North America—was a distinct possibility. But stress is 
usually laid on the sympathy of the great bulk of the colon 
ists with the North, as is evinced, so it is said, by the large 
number of British North American volunteers who served 
with the Northern armies. 

Professor Winks has written a most readable account of 
the relations between British North America and the United 
States during the Civil War years, obviously the fruit of wide 
reading of primary sources and extensive traveling. Although 
at the beginning of the War British North Americans sym- 
pathized with those who, it was thought, were crusading 
for the freeing of the slaves, when it appeared that the object 
of the North was the preservation of the Union, this sym- 
pathy evaporated. And, till the final stages of the War, Bri 
tish North Americans were largely anti-Northern. There was 
a very good reason for this: the fear that a victorious North 
would send their armies to invade the provinces. At the time 
of the Trent Affair Britain rushed troops to the Canadas, 
over 14,000 men being sent in December, 1861, while by the 
following Spring 18,000 British regulars manned the border. 
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But the 7rent Affair was only one serious incident: “from 
1863 until early in 1865 one crisis was to follow another, and 
some of them were as serious as that of the Trent Affair 

From a purely Canadian point of view the Civil War was 
providential. Had it not distracted the energies of the North 
and at the same time stimulated the Canadians to take a 
oreater interest in the West, it is most probable that the Red 
River area would have been incorporated in the United 
States. Again the type of federation that was envisaged fo1 
the Dominion, with a strong central government, was a direct 
result of the conflict between North and South. By the wai 
the British Government was led to hasten the withdrawal ot 
her forces from North America, thus forcing the colonies to 
look to their own defences; and it was the war which caused 
the Canadians to press for, and the British Government to 
agree to, confederation. “In effect the war had helped cr 
ate not one but two nations.” 

Incidentally the number of British Americans who ar¢ 
-said to have served in the Northern armies is shown to have 
been based on faulty computation and to have been much 
exaggerated. 

3y the author's use of many newspaper quotations one is 
enabled to follow the almost day-to-day current of. opinion 
in the colonies. Lively descriptions of the many incidents 
some well known and others almost completely forgotten 
make fascinating reading. 

Finally, full credit is given to the Secretary of State, Wil 
liam Henry Seward, and to Lord Monck, the Canadian Gov 
ernor-General, for their efforts to prevent many potentially 
dangerous occurrences, particularly the war-like actions of 
the Southerners in British North America, from bringing 
about an Anglo-American war. This is an important book, 
which throws much new light on the period. It is difficult 
to disagree with the conclusions drawn by the author. 


The Ontario Archives, Toronto GEORGE W. SPRAGGE 
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Land O’ Goshen, Then and Now. By Elizabeth Sharts. Edit 
ed by Mildred Parker Seese. (The Bookmill, Goshen, N. 


Y., 1960 Pp. x1, 147. Illustrations and ple torial end papers 
$5.00 


Miss Sharts, the Historian of Goshen, and of the Town of 


Goshen, has given an excellent picture of her “Land O’ Gos 
hen.” She has detailed steps in the growth of a rural com 
munity and has traced its development from early settlement 
to its present status as village and county seat. The story ol 
this development might be typical of many of the communi 
ties in eastern New York. 

\s the title implies, it is a book of contrasts; throughout 
the volume there is the continual comparison of yesterday 


and today. The author tells of the changes in transportation 


the day of the horse and wagon, the coming of the railroad 
the trolley, the automobile, followed by the superhighways, 
the Thruway and Route 17 Quickway. Just as the tie post 


has been supplanted by the parking meter, the businesses of 
a former day have been replaced by industries planned to 
meet modern demands. For the most part, the independent 
merchant has been superseded by the chain store. Newe1 
facilities enable the farmer to ship his milk to the city in 
olass-lined vacuum tanks instead of converting it to butte 
at home. The development of “black dirt” farming has revo 
lutionized the agricultural output of the neighborhood. 

Che author has shown this progression in everything pet 
taining to life in the village. The need for larger quarters for 
county departments resulted in the remodeling of some 
existing buildings and the erection of-others. The growth of 
all the churches and the schools, public and private, has been 
marked by new and modern buildings. And, with the changes 
brought by the utilities companies, the residents have taken 
their pleasures in a different fashion. The old nickelodeon 
has been succeeded by the Goshen Theatre with its most up- 
to-date equipment. The band concerts, once a part of the 
social life of many communities, with the bandstand and the 
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fountain in the park, have given way in the march of prog- 
ress. 

The “‘then and now” theme has been carried through the 
many illustrations: the pleasant vistas in the tree-lined 
streets of the older pictures invite the memories of bicycling, 
hop scotch, leapfrogging over the hydrants or tie posts, hoop 
rolling, jumping over the horse blocks, drawing a stick along 
an iron or picket fence, and other simple amusements of 
youth in a small community. The senior citizen should have 
a wonderful time and derive a nostalgic pleasure from the 
profusion of old photographs. 

When one thinks of Goshen, it is horses and harness racing 
that one has in mind. And the section of the book dealing 
with the “Home of the Trotter” is of greatest interest, espec 
ially to the non-resident. It is this sport which sets Goshen 
apart from her sister communities. A glance at the early news- 
papers of this country show the great interest in horse racing 
and the breeding of good horses. Only in Goshen was it so 
long continued and developed to the degree that influenced 


the life and growth of the village. The attractive end papers 
show the proximity of the tracks to the residential neighbor- 
hood. Although the Hambletonian race is no longer run at 


the Goshen track, it is hoped that it will return to its right- 
ful home. 

Miss Sharts has made a definite contribution to her town 
Her factual account, giving records and dates, should prove 
invaluable. Now, if she will come forward with some of the 
stories and anecdotes which must have abounded in so color 
ful a setting, she will have accomplished what few have been 
able to do for their localities. 


Poughkeepsie Amy VER Nooy 
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[The Ornamented Chair. Edited by Zilla Rider Lea. (Charles 
FE. Tuttle Co:, Rutland, Vermont, 1960. Pp. 173. Illustra- 
tions. $10.00. A publication of the Historical Society of 
Early American Decoration.) 


lo many persons interested in early American furniture, 
ornamented chairs have long constituted a fascinating, if 
somewhat confusing, subject. For them this book will serve 
as a welcome guide. The ample text traces the evolution of 
the chairs themselves—style, material, construction and date— 
and include descriptions of their many types of ornamenta- 
tion from eighteenth-century japanning to the stenciled de 
signs of the 1850's. 

Phis volume is the initial publication of the Esther Stevens 
srazer Guild of the Historical Society of Early American 
Decoration, with headquarters at the New York State Histori- 
cal Association, whose approximately six hundred members 
are composed of pupils, friends and admirers of the late 
Fsther Stevens Brazer. In the 1920’s Mrs. Brazer began her 
pioneer studies in the field of American painted decoration, 
and continued to research and teach until her untimely death 
in 1945. Recently her valuable reference material—field notes, 
photographs, and tracings of old designs—has come into cus- 
tody of the Guild. The book incorporates some of these data, 
augmented by additional photographs and original research 
contributed by the individual Guild members who have each 
written one chapter dealing with the main body of the sub 
jec Ss 

[he text is divided into seven chapters, of which the last 
is an appreciation of Mrs. Brazer’s influence and leadership 
in the study of painted decoration. The first six deal with the 
development of the ornamented chair. The English back- 
ground is well covered in Chapter one which describes the 
uses of various woods, popular types of decoration, and evo- 
lution of forms from the late seventeenth century to the 
papier-maché furniture of the Mid-Victorian era. 


Some readers may be surprised by Mrs. DeVoe’s opinion 
‘That any of the chairs described in this chapter were made in 
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America seems improbable. .. . The richly ornamented chair 
of the Adam-Hepplewhite type demanded an especially skill 
ed ornamenter with a finesse which has never been equalled 
on American Fancies.” Various factors lead her to believe 
that the handsomely decorated chairs of the late eighteenth 
century were English importations, ordered from abroad but 
sold here by local cabinetmakers, thereby causing present day 
confusion as to their original place of manufacture. Experi 
enced decorators, however, (some of them from England.) 
. were advertising in the Colonies soon after the Revolution. 
Typical of these was Robert Cowan, a Scotsman who had 
settled in Salem prior to 1782. During the ensuing years he 
executed all-manner of fancy painting for the Derbys includ- 
ing “‘painting, varnishing and gilding 12 chairs at 10 shillings 
each” (Derby Papers, Essex Institute). At least the handsome 
_ Derby family side chair illustrated in Fig. 7 of Chapter one 
appears to have been decorated in Salem, as its oval back 
exhibits a floral vine by the same hand who painted the bor- 
der on an overmantel panel in the Salem home of Simon For- 
rester which is now owned by the Essex Institute. 

Chapters Two, Three and Four cover comprehensively the 
three main categories of American ornamented chairs—Shera- 
ton fancies, Windsors, and Empire or Hitchcock-types with 
special reference to their stenciled decoration. Important ad- 
ditions are the informative comments concerning the work 
of a number of hitherto obscure decorators which include 
John White of Woodstock, Vermont, Charles Robinson of 
Rochester, New York, Jarred Johnson of Sheffield, Massachu- 
setts, and some others better known. 

Groups of excellent photographs, including many pattern 
details, follow each chapter and this format is both a con 
venient and practical innovation. However, the figure num 
bers in each of the eight pictorial sections start with 1, result- 
ing in eight duplicate series of illustration numbers. For the 
casual reader, as well as for outside reference, this is a con- 
fusing arrangement. 

It is obvious that specialized types of chairs needed particu- 
lar mention and they have not been overlooked in succeeding 
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chapters. Rocking chairs, from the earliest conversions to the 
familiar Boston rockers; Pennsylvania German examples with 
their distinctive decoration; and the elegant painted furni- 
ture from Maryland are all illustrated and described. 

Footnotes or documentary references are not used but a 
bibliography for each chapter amplifies the text for those who 
are interested in further reading. Several helpful glossaries 
are also included. A compact index covers the text but un- 
fortunately does not key craftsmen’s names to the illustrations 
of their work. 

Manufactured in Japan, the book is well designed, and 
incorporates a fine color plate on the title page of each of the 
seven chapters. It succeeds admirably in being both hand- 
some and informative, a happy combination, and augurs well 
for future publications of the Brazer Guild. 


Brookline, Massachusetts NINA FLETCHER LITTLE 





ERASTUS CORNING 


Merchant and Financier. 1794 - 1872 
By IRENE D. NEU, Southeast Missouri State College 


CREATOR and first president of the New York Central 
Railroad and a major figure in nineteenth-century American 
business and finance, Erastus Corning was Albany’s leading 
citizen for many years. This skilfully written biographical study 
traces the varied and highly successful career of the man who 
was responsible for the establishment and growth of several New 
York State communities. 223 pages, frontis., $4.00 





Indian Affairs in Colonial New York 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
By ALLEN W. TRELEASE, Wells Colle 


THIS is an excellent, short and yet comprehensive account of 

the aborigines of New York and their dealings with both the 
Dutch and the English from 1609 to 1701. There is no othe 
history available which covers in one volume the story of the 
Dutch and Algonquian tribes and the first contact of the Dutch 
with the Mohawks, as well as the later relationships between the 
Dutch in Albany, the English in New York and the Five Nations 
of the Iroquois Confederacy. 
_ “Dr. Trelease should be complimented on an important and 
much needed job well done. No one interested in New York on 
Indian history can afford to miss it.’—New York Histor) 
394 pages, illus., $6.75 
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New York State Historical Association 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Fenimore House, Cooperstown, New York 


The Association was organized in 1899 and since that time has been carrying 
forward an increasingly active program in many fields of interest to those 
who are historically minded. Its long list of publications bespeaks its reputa- 
tion for scholarship, its vitalized museums bespeak its keen interest in bring 
ing to the everyday citizen appreciation of our past. The Association is a 
membe inization chartered by the Board of Regents but receiving 
no fir } ! anv governmental agency 
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DIXON RYAN FOX FELLOWSHIPS 
From time to time the Trustees authorize grants to facilitate the publication 
of manuscripts relati to some aspect of New York State historv. These are 


} 


in memory of the late President of the Association, Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox 


SEMINARS 

The Seminars on American } 1 held each summer in Cooperstown are 
an opportunity for members ; | thers to explore areas of special scholarly 
interests with nationally known experts 

LOCAL HISTORY WORKSHOPS 

Each year the Association holds, usual some college campus. a week-end 
workshop devoted to various aspects of local history studies and of special 
value to local historians and members of local history societies 

{FFILIATES 

The New York Folklore Society and the Society for the Preservation of Indian 
Lore are affiliated with the Association. 


THE MUSEUMS 


FFNIMORE HOUSE at Cooperstown specializes in social history, art and 
folk art of the state. 
THE FARMERS’ MUSEUM at Cooperstown is a museum of New York State 


folk life in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and includes the Village 
Crossroads. 
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